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For the Companion, 


HER BABY BROTHER. 
By Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton. 


**Yes, she’s coming, sve.” 

The speaker was a girl of thirteen, a resolute, 
small creature, with what the country people 
called ‘‘an old head” on her young shoulders. 
She was a tidy little woman, with her brown hair 
combed so smoothly that the most ill-mannered 
wind would hardly have dared to take a liberty 
with it; with a compact little 
face, and a compact little figure— 
a self-contained, reticent girl, with 
a thoughtful, care-taking, reserved 
nature which no one, perhaps, 
knew her well enough to under- 
stand. 

Her mother, from whom she 
had inherited most of her quali- 
ties, had been dead two years, and, 
young as the girl was, she had 
been during this time virtually 
the mistress of the house. 

Mrs. Whitmarsh—the woman to 
whom she was speaking on this 
sunny morning of mid-May—had 
formerly lived: there as “help,” 
and came daily now to do the hard 
work of the place, going home 
again at night. So it was Jane 
who had poured her father’s tea, — 
and mended his shirts and stock- 
ings, until she had grown to consider herself his 
permanent housekeeper, and really to believe that 
she was quite sufficient for his comfort. 

The Renshaw farm was nearly a mile away 
from any neighbors, so Jane heard none of the 
village gossip, and Mrs. Whitmarsh had been too 
much afraid of displeasing Farmer Renshaw to 
speak of the rumor current in Ryefield that the 
farmer was to bring home a new wife from the 
village, some eight miles away. Thus it happened 
that—as he would have preferred—the father was 
the first to break tq the girl the news of his ap- 
proaching marriage. 

He was an easy-going man, yet some instinct 
he could not have explained made him understand 
that Jane was not easy-going, and made him 
dread the effect upon her of his tidings. He put 


the disclosure off till the last moment, and finally | 
made it more tactlessly than one would have be- | 


lieved possible, even for a man. 

“T am going to be married to-morrow, and 
bring my wife home in the afternoon,” he had 
said, holding up his tea-cup, and looking at the 
grounds as if he were seeking his fortune in them. 
Jane grew white to the very lips. Her father did 
not look at her, yet somehow he felt as if she 
were turning to stone before him. She did not 
speak, and presently he grew restless. 

“T seem to need a housekeeper,” he said. 

In rural New England, as any one who has 
lived there knows, there is a sort of hesitation, 
especially where second marriages are in ques- 
tion, about speaking as if love had anything to 
do with wedding. This man marries ‘because he 
wants a mother for his children;” this other be- 
cause his widowed neighbor ‘thas some land that 
jines onto his ;” a third because his ‘“‘house needs 
seeing to.” 

Simeon Renshaw had no children save Jane, 
and it had not occurred to him to think of the 
self-contained little maiden as needing a mother. 


The pretty, portionless young woman he meant | 
to marry had no land to join his acres; really, | 


there was no excuse to make, save the well-worn 
one of needing a housekeeper; so he repeated, 
half-mechanically — 

“I do need a housekeeper, that’s certain.” 

Jane looked at him out of those blue eyes of 
hers, that could be as cool and critical as if she 
were half a century old. 

“I don’t think things go to waste much, with 
Mrs. Whitmarsh and me to look out for them.” 

The man’s honest conscience smote him. 

“No, they don’t—not much—that’s a fact—not 
much. But you’re too young to be tied down, 
and you ought to go to school, and”— 

He paused, and Jane filled the silence a little 
scornfully with her next question,— 

“T s’pose she’s handsome ?” 

A sudden flush, as of self-detection and self- 
knowledge, crossed Simeon Renshaw’s face. 

‘Well, yes,” he said, ‘‘I s’pose she is handsome. 
You'll like her, Jenny, if”’—and his next words 





set yourself against her because she’s your 
mother.” 

“She can’t be my mother!” Jane answered. ‘It | 
seems people can have as many wives as they | 
want, but they can’t have more than one mother; | 
and I shan’t set myself against Mrs. Renshaw, | 
though I am sorry she’s coming.” 

The talk ended there, but the next morning 
Farmer Renshaw came down in a brand-new suit | 
of black broadcloth, and said, in a sort of half- | 
ashamed way,— 

‘“*We shall be home before sundown, and I wish 





lyou’d have Mrs. _ 


| Whitmarsh get upa 

|good supper. And, 

Jenny, couldn’t you 

make things look a little pretty > You wouldn't | 
want’—he hesitated for a word, and then he 
}said, boldly, ‘the new Mrs. Renshaw to think 
there was no good housekeeping here until she 
came.” 

Then he had driven away, and close upon his 
|leaving Mrs. Whitmarsh had arrived, and Jane 
| had told her story, to which Mrs. Whitmarsh re- 
sponded with her accustomed ‘You don’t say so?” 
as if she had never heard a word about it before, 
and Jane answered,— 

“Yes, she’s coming, sure.” 

“T don’t know as I b’lieve she'll like it much,” 
| Mrs. Whitmarsh said, standing in the front door 
| and looking out over the fields. ‘‘She comes from 
| Brooklyn village, and here you're pretty near a 
| mile away from any neighbors, and no passing to 
| Speak of.” 

“Not /ike it'’ Jane’s eyes kindled. ‘Not dike 
|these hills, and the trees, and the clouds that 
|come and go, and the birds that sing as they never 
would sing in any village! J should think she’d 
be pretty glad to get here.” 

“Well, like enough she will,” answered Mrs. 
Whitmarsh, bent, at any rate, on saying what 
was expected of her; “like enough she will; and 
I must get up a good supper. And hadn’t you 
better see to the rooms, while I make the cake 
|} and put the ham a boilin’!” 

Jane went away then, and upstairs into her 
father’s room—the room her own mother had 
| shared so long. She put things to rights with a 
careful hand; made everything neat and tidy, and 
then she went out into the near woods to find 
some early spring flowers. She hated the thought 
of the new-comer, and yet she wanted the old 
home to be at its best to receive her. 

‘She shall not think,” she said, bitterly, ‘‘that 
no one knew how to live here until she came!” 

Perhaps she hardly acknowledged to herself her 
own need to keep busy; her dread of giving her- 
self time to think. What with a touch here and 
a touch there, what with helping Mrs. Whitmarsh 
at the cake-making, and putting every chair and 
table in the best light in the rooms, the slow day 
wore on, and at last she heard the distant wheels 
of the buggy which was bringing the new Mrs. 
Renshaw home. 

Her heart heat strangely fast, as she looked at 
the homelike rooms in which ske had reigned 
since her mother’s death—ber own little kingdom, 





revealed the secret of his anxiety,—‘‘if you don’t | over which the usurper was now coming to rule. | much absorbed in each other to perceive or be 


She was not an imaginative girl, and she had | hurt by any want of sympathy on her part. They 


| enough clear common-sense to know that most | could evidently do without her very well, as she 


men who lost their wives did marry a second time; | said to herself. 
and she was not morbid enough to fancy her| The suminer days wore on, and the new Mrs. 
father’s marriage a wrong to anybody, not even to | Renshaw showed no symptom of discontent with 
the mother sleeping so quietly in the Ryetield | her home. She seemed to love its quiet. The 
churchyard. There was nothing to complain of, | housekeeping went well, too. There were some 
and yet Jane’s heart was sore. pretty innovations, such as tea out of doors in the 
Just then the buggy rolled up to the gate, and | July sunsets, and flowers in pretty glasses among 
Mr. Renshaw got out, and helped his new wife to | the substantial dishes on the breakfast-table; but 
even Jane, who would have been 
ready enough to note all defects, 
saw no especial fault to find. She 
took her share of the household 
tasks, and went on with her duties 
quietly, but she was growing into 
a morbid, unloving girl. Think- 
ing herself of no consequence to 


‘te | anybody, she felt bitterly that 

ea neither was anybody of conse- 

Le! quence to her; and she shut her 

ie i (I sullen thoughts into her silent, 

Glkadl / sullen heart, and breathed no word 

pany of that secret discontent with life 

; PN TTY which was possessing her like a 
‘i i re veiled demon. 

i Twin brothers came to the quiet 

a house, and Jane found herself ex- 


pected to be very much in love 
with these helpless little morsels of 
humanity “bundles — of 
wants and noises,” as Jane re- 
membered that somebody had 
called babies. Something dis- 
tinctly evil and perverse seemed 
to be born into Jane’s heart when 


these 


the babies were born. She said 
nothing. She held and tended 
Like “Pip,” 


them, when she was asked todo so. 
in Dickens’s story of “Great Expectations,” they 
were “brought up by hand,” and she warmed 
their milk and gave it to them, when that duty 
was required of her, and felt herself quite a 
martyr whenever she did some active kindness to 
these children of the step-mother whom she had 
never liked—these small creatures whom even her 
father seemed to find adorable, and whom he 
kissed and fondled as she was quite sure he had 
never done her, eituer before she could remember 
or since. 

“Why should they be loved so?” she used bit- 
terly to ask herself. ‘‘Was there, then, some 
shining merit in being round and soft and help- 
less, and crying a good deal at night :” 


alight. She seemed full of life—this second Mrs. 
Renshaw. She sprang over the wheel, and then 
she stood a moment at the gate and looked about 
her. 

“What a pleasant, lonesome old place,” she 
said, laughing. ‘I think I shall like it,” and 
then she came into the yard and met Jane, who 
was slowly walking down the path toward the 
gate. 

“This is Jane!” the new wife said, cordially, 
putting out her hand, without waiting for any in- 
troduction. 

“Can't you bid your mother welcome ?” Mr. 
Renshaw asked, a little fussily and unwisely. 
Jane’s face darkened, and the bride saw it, and 
made haste to say,— 

“No, I’m not her mother, and I can’t expect 
her to feel like bidding me welcome until she has 
had time to find out whether she likes me or not. | 2d he first reached np dimpled fingers to touch 
But ll be as little of a nuisance as I can, girlie.” Jane’s solemn, unsmiling cheeks. When he did 

“Girlie yourself!” Jane was half tempted to re- that first, there was a queer little quiver at the 
tort. The new Mrs. Renshaw did not look more §ister’s heart-strings, and if she had obeyed her 
than twenty years old. Very much alive she impulse she would have covered the small hand 
seemed, with her dark, bright eyes, her willful, With kisses. But Jane Renshaw was a girl who 
curling, dark hair, and the bricht, warm color on Prided herself on commanding her impulses in- 
cheeks and lips. stead of being commanded by them—and she 

She was a handsome creature,—no one could Never swerved from her undemonstrative coldness 
deny that,—and she seemed tingling with life to towards her baby-brothers. 
| her rosy finger-tips. She did not force any un- Mrs. Renshaw was too absorbed in the little 
welcome caresses on her new daughter, but only | fellows, herself, to take much notice of Jane’s 
shook hands in a friendly way, and went into the coldness. If she had stopped to think about it 
house, chatting light-heartedly as she went. and account for it to herself, she would probably 

It was evident enough that Simeon Renshaw have said that Jane did not like children; but 
was very proud of her. The first Mrs. Renshaw that she could always be depended upon to take 
had been a quiet, self-contained, tidy little woman, good care of them. A day came when she proved 
with nothing of what, for want of any other ler faith in her step-daughter. 
name, we call charm; a grave, undemonstrative It was a chilly night in early November. The 
person, of much good sense and many excellent sullen twilight had shut in the bloomless, desolate 
qualities. This one seemed as fresh and sweet as world. A fire burned on the hearth, and the tea- 
a wild rose; mayhap she would prove as thorny. | table looked cosey enough, well-spread, and lit 
Jane felt that she was flippant and light-minded— | up by a lamp with a red shade that lent a soft 
this black-eyed alien who had come to rule over | glow to everything. Into this lamp-lit warmth 
her. and peace came Simeon Renshaw hurriedly. A 

She would hardly have admitted to herself—for | messenger from Brooklyn had encountered him on 
the girl had a conscience—that she was pre- | his way home. The brother with whom Mrs. 
| determined not to like the new wife, and that she | Renshaw had lived up to the time of her marriage 
hoped things would go less smoothly than before had been thrown fre m his wagon and so severely 
under the new rule; yet her secret feeling was of | injured as to be in great danger, and his sister 
this nature. Even to see her father’s playfulness, | was entreated to come to him at once. 
as if he were growing young again, embittered Mrs. Renshaw’s first glance was at the hahies. 
her. But the newly-married pair were quite too| ‘What a pity that Mrs. Whitmarsh has gone 


John and James were the names of these infant 
prodigies ; and you may be sure that they never 
got softened into Johnny or Jamie on Jane’s un- 
loving lips. Jolin was the elder, and John it was 
who seemed to be the leader. 

He would break into crying, and James would 
follow. 
to his mother’s arms—he first smiled a fatuous 
little smile when his father came home at night 


He first reached out his hands to come 
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home,” she said. “I hate to ask you to take care 
of them over night, Jane. It will very likely 
lveak up your night’s sleep, and it’s hard on you, 


! 


when you are not used to it.” 
With all her secret faults of temper and temper- 
ament Jane had not yet grown too hard-lhearted 
to be moved by a real need, to real helpfulness. 
“ITcan take care of the twins perfectly well,” 
she said, cheerfully. 
there is nothing else to be done. 


“You and father must go— 
The babies are 
well, and I'll take good care of them.” 

So it was settled. Supper was eaten; the father 
and mother made their preparations for a night in 
Brooklyn, and started off. Jane cleared the table, 
while the eight months old now—crept 
about on the rag-carpet in front of the fire and 
watched their sister with grave attention. Out- 
side the heart-broken November night-wind had 
begun to sob. The stars looked colder and far- 
ther off than in summer, and Jane was glad to 
pull down the curtains and shut out the gloom of 
the desolate night, and shut in with the light and 
warmth, herself and those babies who were her 
companions. 

At last she had done everything, and she sat 
down in a rocker before the fire and began to 
think. John crept up and pulled her frock to | 
make her look at him—then James crept up also, 
and pulled at it with his little, imitative fingers. 
They were well enough off, Jane thought, and she 
did not lift them to her lap. They were used to 
playing on the hearth-rug like kittens, and they 
did not complain. 

So busy was Jane with her own thgughts that 
she did not heed how time went by, till suddenly 
the forelog broke on the hearth with a shower of 
sparkles, and startled her into a sense that the 
evening was wearing late, and she had not yet 
put the twins to bed. 





babies 


As she looked round to see what they were do- 
ing, she noticed that James had already fallen 
asleep on the hearth-rug, but there, with an empty 
pill-box in his hand, was John, the explorer. A 
sudden spasm of terror and remorse seized on 
Jane. She knelt beside him and read the label on 
the box-cover which she took from his fingers. 
It had contained opium pills, which had been 
prescribed for her father a month before, when he 
had been suffering the tortures of acute neuralgia 
through sleepless nights. 

How the box had come within baby’s reach she 
could not guess—whether pulled down when some- | 
thing else was taken from a shelf, or shaken out 
from the folds of some garment where it had been 
caught, she did not know; but one thing she did 
know—whether the pills it contained were few or 
many, Johnny had swallowed them all. 

What should she do girl of fourteen, 


alone with these helpless babies, in this solitary 


she, a 


there had 
heen only John, and not James also, she would 
hurried off 
But there was 
She must rely 
only upon herself, and on the help of God. 


farmhouse, a mile from neighbors? If 


have wrapped hin up warmly, and 


with him to the village doctor. 


Jamie whom she could not leave. 


She sank upon her knees, and prayed as she 
All her 


and as she rose she 


had never dreamed of praying before. 
soul cried out to God for pity ; 
saw already a strange look stealing over John’s 
face, and his glassy eyes closing in a heavier 
slumber than nature sends. 

She caught him in her arms, then laid him down 
again, remembering what she had heard about the 
necessity for keeping the victim of opium awake. 
Hurriedly she made the strongest coffee she could 
brew. She foreed some of it between Johnny's 
reluctant lips, and he opened his heavy eyes. 
She held him to her heart —she kissed him, wildly, 
for the tirst time in her life. 

“© Little brother!” she eried, “little brother!” 

she had never called him that before. “Johnny, 
and sister wil 


darling, love, keep awake—/ire 


” 


love yvou—/ore you—LovE you! 
It seemed almost as if the little fellow under- 
Ile put up his lips for her unaccustomed 
kisses, he snuggled into her clasping arms. Jamie 
She laid for a 
she warmed milk for the 
By this time 
Then more cotfee— 
kisses frenzied love and 
more Walking to and fro. Oh, how the 
night, the long, terrible, unending night, dragged 
its slow length along. She remembered, persist- 
ently, one talk she had had with Mrs. Whitmarsh. 


stood. 


awoke and cried. Johnny down 


moment, while some 
other little one and undressed him. 
Johnny was drowsing again. 


more more cries of 


anguish 


“TL s'pose your little brothers, now, ae a com- 
fort?” Mrs. Whitmarsh had volunteered, one day 
when she found herself alone with Jane. 

“My brothers Jane had cried, scornfully. 
“You may call them that, if you like. J call 
them Mrs. Simeon Renshaw’'s twins; and I never 
had any use for them, or her. I could spare them 
any time.” 

To-night it seemed as if some taunting fiend 
kept saying over these words in derisive mockery, 
to her unwilling ears. Was it possible she had 
felt like that towards this little fellow, for whom, 
it now seemed to her, she would lay down her own 
life willingly ? 

“O baby! baby!” she cried again; ‘darling 
Johnny, for pity’s sake keep awake—keep awake, 
and live!” 

Again she made him swallow more coffee, and 
up and down she walked with him, tossing him 
now over one shoulder, then over the other 
ing to him, talking to him, kissing him—above 
all, anvhow, keeping him awake. The night 
wore on—the interminable night. 


coo- 








At last Jane could bear its strain no longer. 
She pulled up the curtains, and the gray Novem- 
ber morning—cold and pale as if it were the hap- 
some radiant day of summer— 
looked in; and by its light Jane saw that the sin- 
gular ashen coior like death was passing away 
from Jolinny’s face, and his eyes lad im them the 
sleepiness of tired nature, and not that of the evil 
drug; and trembling almost as much with hope as 
she had done with fear, she began to believe that 
he was saved, and dared to give him the cup of 
milk she warmed for him, and let him go to sleep 
at last. 

For her no sleep was possible. She busied her- 
self restlessly in doing whatever she could find to 
do about the When Jamie awoke she 
bathed him, and dressed him, and fed him, cooing 
over him such fond words as her frozen lips had 
never before uttered in his ears. In that long 
night-vigil she had found her heart; and she 
knew, now, that she loved these little ones as other 
girls love other brothers—that they were hers— 
her own—her God-given treasures—and she could 
not spare them. 

It was ten o’clock before the father and mother 
returned, bringing news that, after all, the acci- 
dent to the brother in Brooklyn was not likely to 
prove fatal. By that time Johnny had awakened 
quietly and healthfully, and had been bathed and 
dressed and fed in his turn, and when he clung 
with his fond little arms to his returned mother, 
it seemed to Jane as if her very soul went out of 
her, and cried in thanksgiving at the feet of 
God. 

It was not until they were alone together that 


less ghost of 


house. 


she told her step-mother the story of that terrible | 


night; and when she had told it all she knelt down 
by Mrs. Renshaw’s side—this silent, undemonstra- 
tive, brooding Jane—and with a new love-light 
shining in her eyes, she cried,— 
‘*‘Now you have your three children safe. Love 
me too—mother!” 
+r 
THE COMING YEAR. 
Enter upon thy paths, O year! 
Thy paths, which all who breathe must tread, 
Which lead the Living to the Dead, 
I enter: for it is my doom 
To tread thy labyrinthine gloom; 
‘To note who round me watch and wait; 
To love a few; perhaps to hate; 
And do all duties of my fate. 
—Barry Cornwall, 


+O -- —— 


For the Companion. 


HILE HARDACK’S NEWFOUNDLAND PUP. 


There was a tribe of those Hardack boys (said Uncle | 


Jed). There was Reub and Tom and Hile and Phi- 
lete, and I don't know how many more, all the way 
down to Cub, the baby; not a girl amongst them. 
Perhaps that’s what made them so rough. Girls 
are the sweetening in the family cup, which is apt 
to be rather bitter-tasting without them. They were 
plucky boys, but mean! Merey on them! weren't they 
I don’t know as they would really steal, but 
they'd do the next thing to it; even cheat each other, 


mean! 


and give each other away whenever there was a cent 
to be made by it. You've seen a penful of pigs push 
and root each other out, every one bent on getting the 
Well, that was the Hardack style. 
Every one for himself, and the crowd against every- 
body else. 


best chance? 


Hile—his name was Jehile or Jehiel—was one of 
the sharpest of them; and one summer he took a 
notion that he could make money by buying a New- 
foundiand pup when he was small, and selling him 
when he was full grown. The Goldin boys had a fine 
litter of Newfoundlands that year; five of them, all 
just alike. Beautiful little fellows they were! 

Well, Hile went over to Goldin’s one day, and bar- 
gained for one of the pups; for which he agreed to 
give three work, husking corn. As it was 
getting big enough to lap milk out of a saucer, they 
supposed he would take it away in a day or two. But 
that wasn’t Hile Hardack’s He kept making 
one excuse or another for leaving the pup at Goldin’s, 
for every day he was getting the pup’s board for noth- 
ing, and making so much out of his growth. 

But one day March Goldin met him, and says he, 
“Look here, Hile, how about that pup? Ye goin’ to 
take him or not?” 


days’ 


idea. 


“Course I'm goin’ to take him,” says Hile. ‘Wha’ 
che talkin’ "bout ?” 
“His stock’s risin’, an’ ve know it,’’ says March. 


“He's wuth more’n five days’ works now, such days’ 
works as you give, an’ bime-by he'll be wuth ten. 
We're goin’ to clear out all them pups within a week, 
an’ if you want your’n, vou must take him to-day.” 

“Won't to-morrer do?” says Jehile, anxious to 
squeeze one more day's board out of the Goldins. 

“Wal, to-morrer, *t the very latest,” says March, 
who was a good-natured fellow—they were all good. 
natured boys, the Goldins. “Mind!” says he; “I 
don't keep him an hour longer for ye ‘an to-morrer 
noon.” 

“IT don’t see how I can git over much afore evenin’,” 
says Jehile. 


“Pleg on ye!” says March, who couldn't help laugh- 
ing at the fellow’s meanness. “Evenin’, then! But 


not later’n sundown.” 


So, just at sunset the next day, Hile went over and 
made his choice among the pups; they were all so 
near alike you could hardly tell them apart; big 
enough by that time to caper around the barn floor, 
Hile was tickled to see 
them grown so, and he hurried home with his pup, 
and slipped him into a bag for safe keeping while he 
The pup whined and 
scratched and scrambled a good deal in the bag at 
first, and Hile had to draw the strings pretty tight to 
rhen he left him, and went 


and even play in the yard. 


went in to eat his supper. 


keep him from escaping. 
in to his supper of brown bread and cold baked beans 
and never thought about the little Newfoundland tie¢ 
| up in the sack, till he went out to show him to Phi 
| lete, and to boast of his bargain. 
| “I can take him to town an’ sell him for ten or fif 





teen dollars in the spring—mabby twenty-five,” he 
| Was saying, as he loosed the strings. ‘Guess he’s 
asleep. What makes him keep so awful still?” 

“Guess he’s dead,” says Philete. 

And dead he was; smothered in the bag. Hile was | 
angry enough. He poked the pup over, and tried to | 
coax life back into him, but ’twas no use. First he 
cried, and then he scolded, and blamed the pup for 
dying, and the Goldin boys for selling a dog that 
couldn’t stand being tied up just a few minutes in a 
sack where he couldn't breathe! As if anybody was 
responsible but his own selfish, ignorant self! 

“?Taint my fault!’ said he. ‘How’d I know he’d 
up an’ die in the bag? An’ it shan’t be my loss, 
nuther. Goldin boys have got four live pups left, an’ | 
I haint got nary one but a dead one!” | 

Then he began to study how he could escape his | 
loss. In a minute or two he said to Philete, “I'll! 
give ye my ol’ jackknife if you'll hold your tongue | 

| bout his dyin’ in the bag, an’ do what I want of ye 
to-night.” 

| ‘What's that?” said Philete, who wanted the knife, 
of course, as any boy would. 

“We'll carry him back an’ swap him for a live one. 
I’m titled to a live one, aint I? Didn’t bargain for 
no dead pup, did 1?” 

“But the boys won't trade,” says Philete. 

“They needn’t know about it,” says Hile. “We 
can git into the barn an’ make the swap; an’ I’ll have 
the live pup I bargained for, an’ they’ll think one o’ 
theirn died in the night. I'll give ye my ol’ knife jes’ 
to go with me an’ keep watch, an’ help a little.” 

“Oh, I do’wanter!” says Philete, though he was 
really only holding off so as to make better terms. 

| Hile agreed to throw in twenty butternuts. Philete 
| wanted thirty, but finally closed the bargain at twen- 
ty-five. Then about nine o’clock they took the dead 
puppy in a covered basket, and stole slyly around 
through the fields to Goldin’s old barn. 

They had no trouble getting in, for the Goldins 
kept nothing there which they thought anybody would 
| steal, and it wasn’t locked. Hile had placed his dead 

pup back into the bed with the live ones, and put 
a live one into his basket. It was a clear night, 
and the moon shone through cracks in the boards, and 
through a little opening in the door where Philete was 
keeping watch, when all at once Philete whispered,— 

“Somebody comin’! somebody comin’ !”’ 

Hile ran and looked, and sure enough, there were 
three big boys with a lantern, coming along the 
path from the house. He hurried to put the live 
pup back into the nest. But that wouldn’t do, unless 
he took out the dead one again, and he was afraid he 
couldn’t do that without having more trouble with 
the mother Newfoundland than he cared for just then; 
she had snarled when he disturbed them in the first 
place. So he rushed back to the door, and there were 
the boys with the lantern not more than two rods off, 
chatting and laughing. 





March and Tobe, and the other was a friend of theirs, not have owned them just then. 


Sim Colby, whom they were taking out to show the 
famous pups. 

There was no getting out of the barn without being 
seen, and the only thing for the Hardacks to do was 
to face the boys, or hide. Hiding was more in their | 
line. Philete dropped down on the floor and crawled , 


| 


under an old sleigh in the corner; Hile only waited | he held in. 
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“It's a puppy!” said Tobe. ‘He’s under the barn- 
floor!” 

“No, he’s somewhere outside,”’ said Sim Colby. 

For confinement in the basket made the pup’s voice 
sound anywhere they’d a mind to faney it. 

“But how can it@e a pup when they’re all four 
here?” says March. ‘’Tis, though! Hear it!” 

The pup grew more noisy. Hile, now shaking from 
his cap to his shoes, not with a smothered laugh this 
time, but with fear that he 2nd his trick would be 
detected, saw there was only half a chance for him, 
and that was to let the yelper go. So he lifted the 
lid of the basket, and tumbled him out in the direc- 
tion of the door, which was open, and close by, 
hoping he would run out, and give the boys a chase, 
so that he and Philete would have a chance to sneak 
away. 

But the pup bumped his nose against the door- 
post, and then turned and ran back into the barn. So 
when the Goldins first saw him, it really looked as if 
he had just run in from the outside. 

“I told you he was outside,” says Sim Colby. 
then there was more wonderment. 

“It’s the one we sold to Hile Hardack; must be!” 
says Tobe. ‘But how did he ever find his way back 
here?” 

“He never done it in this world!’ says March. 

“Dogs have wonderful instinct,” says Sim. 

“I know it,” says March. ‘But this one’s too young 
to travel that fur; an’ his instinct aint developed. 
I'd sooner think Hile fetched him here an’ let him 
loose, for the sake o’ gittin’ a day or two more keep 
out of us.” 

Then followed such an inventory of the Hardack 
mean traits, and such a raking down of the boys’ 
characters, Hile’s particularly, as would have made 
any decent chap squirm. 

There was more wondering about both the dead 
pup and the live one; and when March said he’d give 
a silver dollar to know what caused the death of one, 
and how the other got back from Hardack’s, Philete 
was tempted to come out and give Hile away, and 
claim the reward. He certainly would have done it, 
if he hadn’t been afraid of his brother. 

“You see if he aint over here ’bout to-morrer night, 
inquirin’ for his pup,” says March. “Then I s’pose 
he’ll be a week longer luggin’ him home agin.” 

Then the Goldins and their friend started to go, 
but when they got to the door, they stopped to talk 
again. Hile, a little time before, had reached out 
his hand, preparatory to making a leap and cutting 
for home in case they happened to look under the 
sleigh. His arm was still in the straw, when March, 
stepping hack to let Sim Colby go out first, set his 
foot, and his whole weight,—cowhide boot, nails in 
the heel,—right on to three fingers of Hile’s hand. 
You could have heard ’em crunch! 

There was one who did hear, and feel them, too. 


And 


Two of them were Goldins, | That was the owner of the fingers. He would rather 


How he kept 


from yelling out I don’t know. But he did not make 


; a sound, and there March stood and talked, and finally 


made a pivot of his heel, giving a grinding twist to 
those poor fingers, as he turned to see that the lantern 
had set nothing afire in the barn. Hile thought he 
never would get off, and believed he must yell; but 
I told you, to begin with, there was pluck 


to pull the door to and slip the wooden latch softly, in those Hardacks, though ‘twas generally shown ina 


and then down he dropped after Philete. 

The Goldin boys lingered for a moment at the door, 
and stood talking. This gave the Hardacks a chance, 
or they would have been detected immediately. There | 
was a lot of rubbish stowed under the sleigh, and it 
didn’t leave them any too much room to stow away | 
their bodies. After Philete had crawled in, Hile | 
backed in after him, but found his head sticking out, | 
like a mud-turile’s from his shell. 

“Git along further!’ he says to Philete, giving him 
a kick. 

“IT can’t!” whispered Philete. 
What have I got into?” says he. 

“What is it?” says Hile, still kicking and crowding. 


“Thunderation! 


‘“Hens’-nests!” says Philete. ‘I'm wallerin’ in 
eggs!” 

“Waller in ’em!” says Hile. “Crawl, crawl, I tell 
ye!’ 


“Stop yer kickin’, or I’ll kick back!’ says Philete. 
“A weasel couldn’t crawl in this place. O whata 
muss !”” “It’s too late to suck ’em!” refer- 
ring to the eggs. 

He said afterward that if he had been a boat he 
could “have jest sailed in whites an’ yelks. As’ twas, 
he only jest got aground an’ stuck.” 

Hile stopped kicking, for he knew Philete had a 
pair of heels that might send him, like a shot from 
a cannon, right out from the sleigh into the breast- 


says he. 


| of his right hand. 





works of the boys entering the barn. He stowed 
himself in as close quarters as he could, and grabbed 
some straw to hide the part of him the sleigh didn’t, 
and tucked the basket, with the pup in it, under his 
arm, and held his breath, while March and Tobe 


| 


mean cause. Or possibly Hile had less feeling in his 


flesh and bones than most people have, just as he was 


kind of numb and dead in his moral nature. 


He had feeling enough, though, with the biggest of 
the Goldin boys making mince-meat of three fingers 
When March finally stepped off, 
Hile was hardly aware of it, for any relief he got; 
he could pull his hand away, but the awful ache came 
away with it. When you have a tooth out the agony’s 
But let a doctor tug 
away at your jaw a minute or so, and then have the 
pain keep right on raging—‘‘to be continued,” like 
the stories in the papers,—and I guess you'll have 
a fair idea of Hile’s case. 

After the Goldins had gone, Hile and Philete did 
a heavy business growling about the broken eggs and 
the mashed fingers—Philete sucked what was left of 
the eggs, and Hile sucked what remained of his 
fingers,—and they crawled out from under the sleigh. 

“I'd a plaguey sight druther all them eggs had been 
inside o’ me than out,” says Philete. ‘My shirt an’ 
waiz’ban’s is jes’ buttered with ’em!” 

“Who cures for the eggs?” snarled Jehile. “Guess 
you wouldn’t think about them, if you'd had a big, 
stout lummox standin’ an hour 'n’ a half on your 
hand, as I had!” 

“Will you lug home one 0’ the pups?” says Philete. 

“Blast the pups!” says Hile. (‘*‘Wish I hada rag,” 
says he.) ‘“*They’ve seen ’em all back, an’ they’ll miss 
one if I take him now, an’ know where he’s gone to,” 
says he. Then he went to sucking his bruised fingers 


over in about three seconds. 


gain. 
*You’ve got to gi’ me that jackknife jest the same,” 


came sauntering in, with their friend Sim and the | says Philete. “An’ thirty but’nuts, to make up for 


lantern. 

They were talking about dogs. The Goldin boys 
showed the pups, and bragged about them. The lan- 
|tern shone far enough under the sleigh to have 
exposed Philete stranded in hens’-nests, and Hile 


the eggs I’ve got daubed with.” 
“Go to grass with yer jackknife an’ but’nuts an’ 


| eggs!” says Hile, in a fury. 


Well, he didn’t carry home a pup that night; he 
| wouldn’t have felt much like it, with such fingers, 





behind him, hugging the basket and clutching at the | even if he had dared to doit. Besides, he had another 
straw, if they had been looking for interlopers among | jdea. 


the rubbish. All at once Tobe said,— 
“One o’ them pups is dead!” 


“How in time did that hap'n?’’ says March. Then 


Next day March overhauled Philete on the road,— 
very likely Philete was waiting round to be over. 
| hauled,—ané asked him about Hile’s pup. Philete 





they took out Hile’s pup, and examined him, and }looked down at his clothes,—all yellow and stiff- 


wondered over him, thinking first of one thing and | starched with the eggs he had wallowed in,—and 


then of another that might have happened to him, 


acted as if he could tell something if he chose to do 


but never guessing the secret, nor once suspecting | so. 


cunning in playing the trick, that he could hardly help 
spoiling it by laughing aloud. 

His shaking with silent laughter or something else 
stirred up the pup in his basket. The little fellow 
had seemed to go to sleep, when he was first put 
in; but now he began to turn and scratch and whine, 
finding the air close. Perhaps he feared the fate 
of his predecessor in the bag. That rumpus took 
the fun out of Jehile. There was no stopping it 
, unless he killed the pup, and he’d have done that 
i quickly enough if he could have got his hands on his 
- muzzle and strangled him without noise. At last the 
little unreasonable cur began to yelp. 


-  “Where—what's that?” says March. “Hark!" 


that it was the one they had sold. All the time Hile | 
was so tickled over their wonderment and his own | pay ye!” For he knew just how to manage a Hardack. 


“Come, Philete,”’ says March, “out with it, an’ Pll 


| Will ye gi’ me that dollar?” says Philete. 

“What dollar?” says March. Then he remembered, 
and the whole thing seemed to come to him. ‘Phi- 
lete,”” says he, “was you or Hile in our barn las’ 
night?” 

“Gi’ me the dollar,” says Philete, grinning and 
looking foolish, “and promise not to let on to Jehile 
*t [told ye.” 

March didn’t give him a dollar, but he did give him 
something, and promised; then Philete made a cle:n 
breast of it,—that is, as clean as a breast so stuck up 
with his share in the business could be. 

| March went home and told his brothers, and they 
had a hearty laugh over the joke of the Hardacks’ 
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being in the barn and Hile’s getting his fingers | 
squashed; though they were mad enough at Hile for 
being so careless with the pup. They went out and 
found the ruined hens’-nests and the crushed egg- 
shells, and had hardly got done laughing—they’d 
just wiped the tears out of their eves and got the 
kinks out of their sides, and were wondering what 
Hile would do about the pup now,—when they saw 
him coming to the barn with his empty basket in one 
hand and the other done up in a sling. 

“Hallo, Hile!” says March, cheerful as could be. 
“What's the matter ’th yer hand?” 

“Tell ye bime-by,” says Hile. ‘Ye seen anything 
o’ that ’ere pup?” 

“What pup?” says Tobe. 

“The pup I bought,” says Hile. “He got away las’ 
night an’ run off, an’ I’ve looked ev erywheres for him. 
Didn’t know but he’d found his way back here,” said 
he, telling that iron-clad lie with no more appearance 
of shame or guilt in his face than there was in the lid 
of his basket. 

“Your pup’s come home,” says March; “but he’s 
dead.”’ 

“ “Sho!” says Hile, opening his eyes. 
how that can be!” 

“Nor I,” says Tobe, “ *thout somebody's legs ’sides 
his own fetched him. Or mabby the journey was too 
much for him. Sorry for ve, Hile.” 

“Oh, now, come!” says Hile. “It can’t be my pup 
that’s dead; le’ me see!’ He faced out the thing 
so, and was so positive one of the other pups was his, 
that the boys, out of sheer good-nature, let him have 
it. 

“Be careful ye don’t smother it in that basket,” 
says Tobe, ready to split with giggling. ‘Don’t ye 
think a meal-bag *ud be safer?” 

“Smother him! what ye mean?” says Hile, still 
innocent. “Oh, I sha’n’t smother him!” says he. 

“But ye haint told us about your hand,” says 
March, trying to keep sober, and about half-succeed- 
ing. i 

“Oh, that!” says Hile. “The pup bit it when he 
got away from me las’ night.” 

“I’m astonished!” says March. ‘He’s only jest got 
his puppy-teeth. I shouldn’t s’pose they could make 
any more dents than the nails in the heel of my 
boot!” 

At that the boys shouted. All but Hile. He stared, 
as if wondering what the fun could be about, and then 
said, with a face as hard as that of a stone cherub 
such as they used to carve on monuments,— 

“Wal, ’twa’n’t much of a bite, but I put some sa’ve 
on’t, an’ done it up, fear o’ hyderfoby.” 

He went off with his pup, to get what good out 
of him he could,—if good can ever be got out of a 
thing come by in that way; while the Goldin boys just 
keeled over and kicked and rolled on the barn-floor. 
He knew well enough what that meant. 


“T don’t see 
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For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF TWO-BITS. 


In June, 1864, I was made post-quartermaster of a 
command consisting of one company of the Fifth 
United States Infantry, and a troop of California 
Cavalry, under orders to build and occupy a fort near 
the town of Prescott, Arizona, recently established 
as the capital of the Territory. This command had 
in possession at the time I mention some three hun- 
dred head of cattle, eight hundred head of sheep, 
and, counting the draught animals and cavalry horses, 
one hundred mules and forty horses. 

The presence of these animals, grazing on the plains 
and hillsides about our garrison, was a special tempta- 
tion to the marauding Navajos and Apaches, and we 
were forced into many fights and skirmishes in the 
defence of our stock. 

About six months after our arrival at Fort Whipple, 
the California Cavalry was ordered away, and a troop 
of New Mexican Cavalry took its place. Two days 
after the arrival of the new troop, its captain turned 
over to me sixteen worn-out, broken-down, sick, and 
generally decrepit horses. I receipted for them, and, 
according to custom in such cases, ordered a public 
sale of them by auction. 

On the morning of the sale the fifer of the infantry 
company, a neat Irish soldier, known among his com- 
rades as Joe Cain, who acted as my servant, paused 
in the doorway, and asked permission to speak to me. 
Consent having been given, he said,— 

“Would the liftinent like to buy a fine horse?” 

“No, Cain,” I replied. ‘I have one horse, which is 
sufficient for my use, and I cannot afford the expense 
of another.” 

“But this horse can be had for little or nothing, 
sor.” 

“How much?” 

“If the liftinent will let me have five dollars, I'll 
buy him the bist horse in the post.” 

“The best horse in the post for five dollars! Cain, 
you are talking nonsense,”’ I replied, and turned with 
some impatience to my table, where some writing de- 
manded my attention. 

“If the liftinent will buy the horse I spake of, he’ll 
niver repint of his bargain. I’ve known the baste for 
tin years, sor; from the time I jined as a music-b’y 
at Craig, sor.’ 

I thought I detected the least tinge of feeling in 
the old soldier’s voice. Evidently this was no idle 
whim with him. 

More to please a valued and trustworthy attendant 
than with the expectation of obtaining a good horse, 
I gave Cain the five dollars to enable him to attend 
the auction and “buy the finest horse in the post.” 

Cain bought the animal, a large, fine bay horse, 
and proceeded to tell me how he came to ask me to 
buy him. He was at the corral one day to bring me 
my horse for a ride, when he saw one of the stable- 
men kicking an old horse to make him rise to his feet. 
The beast made repeated efforts to stand, but each 
time fell back though weakness. 

Cain approached, and recognized in the animal an 
old acquaintance from certain saddle-marks and a 
peculiar star in the forehead. He had known the 
horse while in service at another post, where the 
name of Two-Bits had been given to him. 

Cain insisted that the old horse knew him, and 
placed his muzzlo in his hand in an appealing way. 
Cain began his care of the horse at once, and as soon 
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as the auction was ordered, he determined to ask me 
to buy him; with what success I have already related. 

From this time on I had many long rides on Two- 
Bits in the weary and tiresome pursuit of the Indians, 
who never neglected to take advantage of the unpro- 
tected state of the Territory. I grew very much 
attached to him, and often wondered at his intelli- 
gence and almost human discernment. 

He would never desert his rider in danger, no mat- 
ter what the temptation. 

In the fall of 1865 the Indian troubles became so 
serious that it was with great difficulty that we could 
maintain our communications with the outer world. 
Express riders were frequently killed and scalped, 
and the contents of the express pouches were scut- 
tered for yards around their dead bodies; all letters 
were opened, and the papers torn to shreds. 

The danger from the Indians became at last so 
great that no citizen could be hired to take the mail 
over the route between Forts Whipple and Yuma at 
any price I was authorized to pay. The only way to 
get it carried was by the detail of soldiers in sufficient 
numbers to insure their safety. One of the results of 
a capture of the mail was that a requisition for sup- 
plies did not reach the subsistence depot on the Pacific 
coast, and we were on half-rations in consequence for 
nearly a month. 

On the 20th of October a despatch was received 
from San Francisco, with accompanying instructions 
that it should be at once forwarded to Sante Fé. 
Accordingly I advertised for an express rider, offer- 
ing the highest pay allowed for the service. As the 
road to the northeast was out of the mining region, 
and for a long portion of the way over a tract of 
country lying between the Navajo and Apache ranges, 
it was not considered to be as dangerous as that lying 
to the south and west. 

Still Thad no response to my offer, and began to 
consider the expediency of asking for a military de- 
tail fur the service, when a proposition came from an 
unexpected quarter. 


pouch where it would be more convenient. He also 
examined the saddle -girths and every strap about 
the housings. When all was ready he patted the old 
horse affectionately on the neck and sprang into the 
saddle. 

Porter always insists that Two-Bits understood 
what was coming as well as he did. During the tight- 
ening of the straps he turned his head and watched 
every motion of the man as if he had a personal 
interest in the security of his equipments and rider. 

Porter advanced cautiously over the ridge and went 
slowly down the other side. He was anxious to pre- 
vent the Indians from discovering him until he should 
be well past the gullies in the road. These he passed 
safely, and, as he rose to the level ground beyond, he 
noticed that one of the mustangs in the boulders was 
holding its head high in the air watching his move- 
ments. 

He immediately halted, thinking that if he killed a 
pony he should certainly have one less pursuer. Aim- 
ing carefully, he fired and the mustang fell. Putting 
spurs to his horse, he reloaded his carbine as he flew | 
along, and glancing back saw the Indians leap from | 
their cover and hurry to their horses. 

Soon after, the shrill staccato of the Navajo war- 
whoop showed that they were in pursuit, and looking | 


| back, he saw three Indians in the saddle and pursuing | 


him at the top of their ponies’ speed. Two-Bits | 
threw himself into the task of running away from 
the mustangs with all the elasticity and grace which 
had distinguished him for years in the field and on 
the race-course, and had always led to victory. He 
settled down to a long and steady gait. 

The soldier was beginning to congratulate himself 
upon his wisdom in insisting upon having Two-Bits 
for this service. With every spring the old horse 
seemed to be leaving his pursuers farther behind, and 
this continued for several miles, when Porter began 
to see that no further change was evident; and after 
a little longer time he had reluctantly to admit that 


the Navajos were slowly but surely gaining upon him. 





THE STORY OF TWO-BITS. 


A man who had been wounded, and brought back to | 


the fort on the back of Two-Bits from an Indian ex- and ear. 
pedition, came into my office and offered to ride the | the savages were within shooting distance. 


At last an arrow flew between Porter’s shoulder 
This was the first intimation he had that 
Turn- 


express, provided I would let him use Two-Bits for | ing in his saddle he raised his carbine and _ fired, 


the purpose. 

His name was Porter. He was a sergeant in F 
Company of the 5th Infantry, and a Londonderry 
Irishman by birth. Years afterward, when he had 


breaking an Indian’s arm and causing him to fall into 
the road, while the riderless pony stopped by the way- 
side and began at once to graze. 

As Porter brought his carbine forward, to place a 


won a lieutenant’s commission in the army, we knew | new cartridge in the breech, an arrow struck his right 


that he was of gentle descent, and that he was a| 
graduate of a university. 


dierly man, of good height and undoubted courage. | 


hand, his fingers relaxed, and his precious carbine fell 





He was a handsome, sol- | to the ground. 


Sergeant Porter hastily bound his handkerchief 


“But Two-Bits is my private property, sergeant,” I | about his wounded hand and drew a revolver with his 


said to him, “and is not subject to such service.” 

“T know that, sir; but he has many qualities which 
fit him for it. 
anything to attract attention in an Indian country. 
He will not desert his rider if he gets loose, or be 
stampeded if his rider goes to sleep while he grazes.” 

On the 25th of October Sergeant Porter rode out of | 


| left. 


except to keep the Indians hanging over the sides of 


He is fleet, he will not whinny or do | their ponies; but after a while, finding his left-handed 


aiming was perfectly wild, they conceived such a con- 
tempt for it that they sat upright and shot arrow 
after arrow towards him. 

Two arrows pierced his shoulders, and the shafts of 


Fort Whipple, mounted on Two-Bits, after having three could be seen sticking in the quarters of Two- 
received hearty good wishes and hand-shakes from | Bits, switching up and down with each bound. At 


both men and officers. 


weighing twenty pounds, an overcoat and three 


He carried a mail-pouch | last a lucky shot caused one of the Navajos to pull up 
| suddenly, dismount, and sit down by the roadside. 


blankets, ten days’ rations, a carbine and two re- | The other kept on, however, the eagerness with which 


volvers, with plenty of ammunition. 


he began the chase apparently unabated, and soon 


The adventures of horse and rider, after we saw | wounded Porter again, this time along the ribs. 


them disappear behind the rocks three miles below | 
the fort, were related to me in 1867 at Fort Sumner, 


N. M., by Lieut. Porter. | 


The ride for four days was without incident worth 
relating. 


At two o’clock on the fourth day he found himself | tang. 


descending from a range of hills to a plain about ten 
miles in width. The trail being stony, he dismounted, 


In very desperation the sergeant then suddenly 
turned his horse to the right about, bore quickly down 
upon the Indian pony, and before his rider had time 
to recover from his surprise at this unexpected move- 
ment, he sent two bullets into the body of the mus- 
The little horse swerved out of the track and 
fell headlong into a cactus, and before the Indian 
could extricate himself Two-Bits and his rider were 


and walked along behind his horse, leaving the animal | out of arrow-shot range. 


to choose his own gait. 


Porter dismounted to examine into his own and 
Two-Bits’ injuries. No arrows were left in his own 


Turning, he fired several shots, without effect, | 






The miles stretched wearily out. He did not dare to 
dismount for rest, for rest for the horse would unfit 
the animal for further effort, and without a horse he 
felt that he could not make the rest of the journey. 

This caused the soldier to press on into the dark- 
ness. At last he reached a height overlooking a nar- 
row valley, and on the other side saw a bright fire 
burning, which occasionally disappeared and re- 
appeared as if persons were passing before it. 

The hopes of the sergeant were at once revived at 
the prospect of reaching friends and assistance; but 
the hopes were as quickly suppressed by the fear that 
the fire might be that of an enemy. But even an 
enemy might prove a friend to one in his plight, so 
he pressed on. 

Tf'wo-Bits was so weak that he travelled very slowly, 
and hours elapsed before the valley was crossed and 
he had brought his rider near the fire. He was as- 
cending the hillside on which the fire was burning, 
when the rattle of halter-chains over feed-boxes—a 
sound familiar to soldier-ears—came plainly through 
the evening air, and the sergeant knew that he was 
near a Government train. 

With the welcome assurance of help he grew faint 
and fell from the saddle to the earth senseless. Two- 
Bits kept on into camp, approached the camp-tire, 
looked into the faces of the guard which sat about its 
cheerful blaze, turned as if to retrace his steps, stag- 
gered, fell, and never rose again. 

The appearance of a horse, saddled and bridled, a 
mail-bag strapped on his back, his saddle covered 
with blood, his body wounded in half-a-dozen places, 
his sudden fall, startled the whole camp into activity. 

The military escort was soon under arms, horses 
and mules were quickly saddled, and lanterns were 
soon hurrying down the road. The men soon found 
Sergeant Porter, lying apparently dead beside the 
road. He was taken into camp, tenderly cared for, 
and in two days arrived at Fort Wingate, the place 
for which the train was bound. 
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For the Companion. 


IN AN EAGLE’S NEST. 


In the summer of Is74 my brother Charley had 
quite an adventure while endeavoring to secure some 
young eagles, and I came in for a good share of it 
myself. 

Brother Charley was in his sixteenth year, and 
worked on the farm, as father was a small farmer 
and Charles was his only help. It was about all father 
could do to “make one hand wash the other,” as he 
Was wont to say, and it may readily be presumed 
from this that Charley was never overburdened with 
pocket-money. 

Father was a subscriber to a family newspaper 
published in a neighboring city, and in one of the 
weekly numbers Charley had noticed the following 
advertisement : 





“Two dollars will be paid for every sound eagle's 
egg sent to our address, and Ten Dollars a pair will 
be paid for young eagles.” 

Then followed directions for delivering them. 

“I'll tell you what, Lottie, I am going to make 
something out of that advertisement!” said Charley 
to me, after reading it aloud for my benefit. “I know 
where there is an eagle’s nest, and there are either 
eggs or young ones in it now.” 

I was only twelve years of age at that time, and 
being a girl, could not be expected to possess all the 
enthusiasm evinced by my brother over his newly 
formed scheme for making money. Besides, I had 
misgivings as to the correctness of the principle of 
robbing birds’-nests; it did not seem to me to be just 
right, and I boldly communicated to Charley my con- 
victions on that point. 

“Oh, you needn’t have any conscientious scruples 
on that score,” answered my brother. “We've kept 
those old eagles to our cost for the last three or four 
years, and they have eaten up our lambs and chickens 
every year so far, and will continue to do so just as 
long as father will stand it.” 

Father overheard this last remark, and said,— 

“That is so, Charley, and we must devise some way 
to get rid of them. We've lost two lambs thus far 
this season, and last year they took a young pig, and 
I don’t know how many chickens. I see they’ve got 
their nest in the same place again this year.” 

The place of the eagles’ nest was nearly a quarter 
of a mile from the farmhouse. It was a high, rocky 
ridge, nearly perpendicular in some places, at the 
base of which flowed a deep brook of clear water, 
abundantly stocked with perch and other varieties of 
fish. Along the steep sides of the ridge, or bank, as 
our folks had named it, scrubby cedars and hemlocks 
grew, with occasionally a tall tree amongst them. An 
old cedar was the home of the eagies. Its roots were 
firmly imbedded at the base of the bank, while its 
scraggy top reached some distance above the apex or 
highest point. One large branch grew in toward the 
ridge, so that its twigs and tufts brushed the top of 
the bank. Charley said that here was where he 
would begin his effort to reach the eagles’ nest. By 
placing a stout plank from the top of the bank to a 
crutch in the branch, he could walk into the cedar- 
top, and then by climbing up a few feet higher, he 
could reach the nest. 

Early the next morning we repaired to the old 
cedar, Charley carrying on his shoulders a_ thick 
plink. Arrived at the top of the bank, he quickly 
placed his plank in position, one end resting on the 
bank and the other as firmly resting on the large, 
| stout bough. 
| After Charley had satistied himself as to the exact 
| location of the nest and calculated how he would 


| Two-Bits walked slowly up the ridge, raising his | flesh, but he was fearfully lacerated, and had bled | reach it, he returned, saying,— 


| 
A low ridge rose on the edge of the plain. | 
} 


| head high as he approached it. Suddenly he stopped, 
perfectly rigid,—his ears set forward and his eyes 
fixed upon some object, evidently in alarm. 


Porter crept carefully forward and looked over the | 


ridge. Behind a mass of boulders which skirted the 


road, just where it touched the plain, four Indian | 


ponies could be seen. Evidently their riders were 
hidden among the rocks, watching for the mail- 
carrier who, they supposed, would pass along the 
usually travelled route. 

The sergeant backed Two-Bits far enough to get 
him out of sight of the Indians, should any one of 
them glance in his direction. He then carefully ex- 


80 profusely as to be scarcely able to stand. 

The horse had received seven wounds, and three 
arrows were still sticking in his body. These were 
removed; but the wounds bled freely. 

The horse refused a ration of bread offered him and 
there remained nothing to be done but for Porter to 
drag himself into the saddle and resume the journey. 
Speed was out of the question, and the horse limped 
along at a feeble walk. 

The excitement of the chase was over and the 
nerves of both man and beast had lost their tension. 

When the pursuit ended they were near the border 
of the plain. The road led up into a rugged and hilly 


‘amined his weapons and moved his ammunition-' country, and it was already growing towards twilight. 


| “The old eagles are not,there, and that is so much 
the better, because they might make me trouble.” 
In a moment more he had walked across the plank 
and was climbing up to where the nest was. 
Presently he called out: “There are two young 
eagles in the nest—little yellow, downy fellows!” 
For a few moments there was silence, then I heard 
Charley exclaim,— 
| My, how they bite and serateh!” 
| At the same time I heard a shrill kind of peeping 
| noise from the tree-top, coming, I presumed, from the 
| young birds. Again I heard Charley’s voice,— 
| 


“Ouch! Why, you’re worse ’n a little wild-cat! 
There you are at last}? 
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At this moment a dark shadow for an instant 
came between me and the sun. A moment later a 
shrill seream broke upon the air, and I saw a huge 
bird, with outstretched wings, swoop down into 
the tree-top. 

“Look out, Charley, the eagle has come!” I 
called. | 


































































































IN AN EAGLE’S NEST. 


Regardless of Charley’s presence, the eagle 
swooped straight down to the nest and alighted, 
while my brother scrambled down to the plank 
with such haste that he came near falling. 

But now a danger menaced me also; for the 
male eagle, considerably larger than the mother- 


bird, undoubtedly attracted by the cries of | its | 
mate, came swooping down immediately over my 
head. He wheeled and in another momeut struck 


me with his talons. 


In leaving the house with my brother, I had | 
hastily thrown a shawl over my head, as was 


usually my 


custom when going about the farm 
with him, and it was probably owing to this for 
tunate circumstance that [ was saved from serious | 
injuries; for the blow was well-aimed, and had it 
not been for the thick folds of the shawl, the bird’s 
huge claws must have sunk deep into my head. 
As it was, they were buried in the shawl, which 
was wrenched from my head and shoulders as the 
eagle uprose again in the air. | 

Frightened, [ hastily 
just in the act of running across the 


turned and saw Charley 
plank, while 
the other eagle balanced herself in the air over his 
head. 

“Run, run, Lottie!” he exclaimed; “run for 
the bushes and dodge under them, while I fight 
these eagles!” 


He did not seem to pay much attention to his 
personal safely, but was anxious to secure mine. 

I needed no urging to run, and almost before 
the words were uttered, [ was bounding away 
toward a thick clump of hazel brush a few rods 
distant, whose twigs and foliage was so inter- 
twined that it 
overhead, 

As I threw 


crawling under the bushes, I saw the eagle 


formed an impenetrable shelter 


myself on the ground and began 
that 
had attacked me a few feet up in the air, with its 
claws still entangled in the meshes of the shawl, 
from which it was vainly 
itself. 

As I crept to a place of safety, I was conscious 


endeavoring to free 


of a smarting sensation on my forehead, and put- 
ting up my hand, withdrew it covered with blood. 
One of the eagle’s claws had ploughed a deep fur- 
row along my scalp just over my forehead, bat I 
had been so frightened at the sudden attack that 
Thad not felt any pain until now. 
having 
bird, as 1 could see 


Meanwhile Charley was a desperate 
fight with the old mother 
from my covert. 


feet in the air, 


The eagle would rise up a few 
and then swoop down with sur- 
prising swiftness, each time endeavoring to fasten 
its long, sharp talons in his head. I could see 
that his hat was gone, and that the blood was 
running down his face. 

I think he would eventually have been com- 
pelled to seek refuge uncer the bushes, had he not 
found a large 
ground, and with this weapon he soon despatched 
his assailant by a few well-directed blows, but not 
until he was terribly scratched and bruised about 
the head and shoulders. 


fortunately stick Iving upon the 


As I was busily engaged wiping the blood from 
his many wounds, he suddenly exclaimed, 

“Look, Lottic, for the last time on your shawl, 
for that old eagle can't 
going to carry it off.” 


get rid of it, and is now 





Sure enough, t reat eagle that had so sav- 







agely attacked me, probably discouraged at not 








© 


claws, was now flying off with it. 


We watched the powerful bird’s flight, with my 


Charley sold the two eaglets to the advertiser 


for ten dollars, and on the same 
trip disposed of the dead eagle to 
a taxidermist for three dollars. 
With a part of his money he 
bought for me a new shawl. 
So that I was not a loser in 
assisting to break up the home of 
the destroyers of our lambs and chickens, if I 
make no account of the slight sear, still distin- 
guishable upon my forehead, which always serves 


|} ine as a reminder of the adventure. 


+t>r —- 
THE YEARS ROLL ON. 


God reigns above, He reigns alone; 
Systems burn out and leave His throne, 
And still His vears roll on, 
Mists of creation melt and fall 
Around Him changeless amid all, 
hose ages still roll on. 





Selected. 


+o — 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Of the two great Empires which are now con- 


| fronting each other with a constant threat of war 


in Eastern Europe, much is known about Russia, 
and but little in this country about Austria-Hun- 
gary. Yet both the history and the present con- 
dition of Austria-Hungary are full of deep interest 
for those whose tastes lead them to enjoy the study 


| of nations and political systems. 


As the very name implies, Austria-Hungary is 
a dual monarchy; that is, two monarchies com- 
There is only one 
other monarchy of the sort in the world, that of 
Sweden and Norway, which two countries are still 
more distinct from each other than are Austria 
and Hungary, for they have no common govern- 


hined into one by a common tie. 


ment whatever. 


Austria, that part of the Empire which lies 
west of the River Leitha, and Hungary, which 
lies east of that river, form each a kingdom en- 
tirely by itself. The chief tie between them is 
the fact that the same person is the sovereign of 
both. ‘The Emperor of Austria is also King of 
Hungary, and is crowned both at Vienna, the 
Austrian capital, and also at Buda-Pesth, the 
Hungarian capital. 

But otherwise each Kingdom has its separate 
Parliament, and its own Cabinet, or ministry. 
Each makes its own laws, imposes and collects 
its own taxes, and manages its own public affairs. 
In each Kingdom, too, the Cabinet is responsible 
to the two bodies which constitute the national 
legislature. 

There is, however, an arrangement by which 
the two Kingdoms act in concert as one Empire, 
in regard to all matters of political moment com- 
This arrangement consists of 
a body which is called the “Delegations.” The 
Delegations are composed of sixty delegates from 
each Kingdom, chosen by the Parliaments, who 
meet every year alternately at the two capitals, 
and deliberate upon subjects of Imperial concern. 
rhose subjects are foreign affairs, finance, and 
military administration. 

Corresponding to the Delegations, and respon- 
sible to them, is an Imperial Cabinet, which com- 
The first of these 
at the head of the department of 
foreign affairs. The other two ministers hold the 
portfolios of war and finance. 

The power of the Imperial Government, as such, 
is contined, therefore, to diplomatic relations with 
other powers, the management of the army and 
the conduct of wars, and the financial measures 
needed for these departments. 


mon to them both. 


prises only three ministers. 
ministers is 


Austria-Hungary was for many centuries a des- 
potism as hard and as absolute as is that of Rus- 
sia to-day. But twenty years ago, as a result of 


_ THE YOUTIVS 


getting rid of the shawl so firmly adhering to its | its overwhelming defeat by the Prussians, it be- 
|came a constitutional monarchy. 
ceased to be absolute; ministers were made respon- 
shawl dangling beneath it, until it was merely a | sible to the representatives of the people; and the 
speck in the distance, and we never saw either | people were admitted to a very large share in the 


the eagle or the shawl again. control of the Government. 


COMPANION. 
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The Emperor 


As a result of this happy change, the Austrian 
peoples were accorded liberty of speech and con- 
science, a free press, freedom of marriage and 
education, and a widely extended suffrage. An 
entirely new career was opened to them as one of 
the great nations of Europe. 

Compose as the empire is, of many different, 
jealous, antagonistic races, of which the Germans, 
Magyars, Czechs and Slavs are the chief, the task 
of holding them together as one nation has been 
difficult. But the attainment of political freedom 
by these peoples has Jessened the difficulty. 

The Emperor was never so secure of his domin- 
ions when he was an absolute despot as he has 
been since he gave up a large portion of his power, 
and shared it with his subjects. The Austro- 
Hungarian Empire may not be long-lasting; but 
it is certain that it would have fallen to pieces 
long ago if despotism had not been abandoned, 
and if a free constitution had not been granted. 

_ ter — 
THE FUTURE. 
For us whatever's undergone, 
Thou knowest, willest what is done, 
Though our dark days go on, 
Perhaps the cup was broken here, 
That heaven's new wine might show more clear, 
So let the days go on. 


I praise thee while my days go on, 
I love thee while my days go on; 
The day-spring cometh on. 
Through dark and dearth, through fire and frost, 
With emptied arms and treasures lost, 
My days are going on. 














—Mrs, Browning. 


Re Renee 
1886-AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


During the year that is just closing the country 
has enjoyed good but not extremely abundant 
crops, and a moderate improvement in business. 
Social order has been maintained, but neither in 
home nor in foreign affairs has the situation been 
one of profound peace. The foreign relations 
have been disturbed by differences with each of 
our nearest neighbors, Canada and Mexico. While 
neither of these differences has at any time heen 
great enough to threaten war, yet each has been 
productive of irritation and something approach- 
ing unfriendliness. 

The distinguishing feature of the year has been 
given to it by the discontent and the agitation of 
organized labor. We can merely mention some 
of the manifestations of this discontent: the great | 
railroad strike in the Southwest; the somewhat 
general strike for a working-day of eight hours; 
the numerous applications of the boycotting sys- 
tem as a means of enforcing the demands of labor ; 
and the entrance of organized labor into national 
and municipal politics, by nominating and sup- 
porting separate candidates for office. 

We should not forget to mention in this conneec- 
tion the deplorable riots that were raised in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere, not by the leaders in the labor 
movement, but by anarchists who took advantage 
of the feverish condition of the public mind, and 
of the fact that many men were idle, to inflame 
against capital all who would listen to them. But 
the sentiment of law and order prevailed, and the 
disturbances were of short duration. 

Politically, the year has not been an eventful 
The elections resulted in no very decided 
advantage to either party, and will have no per- 
ceptible effect upon the great struggle which is to 
take place two years hence. 

It has been an interesting year in the history of 
Great Britain. Attention which had been so 
strongly directed of late years to questions of | 
foreign politics, —to Russian encroachments in 
Central Asia, to the struggles in the vicinity of | 
the Danube, to Egypt, — has been concentrated 
upon the Irish problem. The presentation of Mr. 
Gladstone’s plan of home rule for Ireland, the 
momentous debate, the defeat of the plan, the 
dissolution of Parliament, the defection of a most 
important section of the Liberal party, the ti- 
umph of the Tories in the elections, the return of 
the Marquis of Salisbury to the head of affairs, 
and the wonderful rise in political importance of | 
Lord Randolph Churchill,—all these events serve 
to make the year memorable in British history. | 

The general condition of the continent of Europe 
has resembled that artificial calmness which fre- 
quently precedes a storm. The internal state of 
France has been peaceful, and until December the 
political situation was satisfactory. In that month 
a Cabinet crisis occurred, the result of which is 
not known at the time we write. | 

Germany and Austria-Hungary have been dis- | 
turbed by no unusual occurrences in home affairs. 
Spain has been quiet and peaceful under the 
Queen Regent, whose son, born this year, became 
the legitimate sovereign of the country at his very 
birth. Nothing worthy of note in a hasty survey 
has happened in Italy, and as for the minor coun- 
tries of Western Europe, the labor riots in Bel- 
gium are the only incident deserving of record. 

Everything turns upon the interminable ‘‘East- 
ern Question.” We must summarize very briefly 
what has happened in consequence of the revolu- 
tion in September, 1885, by which Eastern Rou- 
melia was joined to Bulgaria. 

First, there was a war between Servia and Bul- 
garia, in which Servia was unsuccessful. Next, 
Greece made certain demands upon Turkey which 
could not be granted, Both of these difficnliies, 


one. 


| others. 





and cvery other arising out of them, might have 
been composed, had it not been for the attitude of 
Russia. 


The Czar, always keeping an eye upon his 


chances for moving still further toward Constan- 
tinople, was opposed both to the union of Bulgaria 
and Eastern Roumelia, and to any extension of 
the power of Alexander, the Prince of Bulgaria, 
whom, although his own cousin, he disliked and 
distrusted. Accordingly he threw every obstacle 
possible in the way of a settlement of the ques- 


tions concerning Turkey, Greece, Servia and Bul- 
garia; and finally carried his point, because the 
other Powers, while strongly disapproving of his 
course in secret, were not ready to support their 
position with an army in the field. 

When, therefore, the settlement dictated by 
Russia did, nevertheless, leave Alexander, under 
somewhat humiliating conditions, the sovereign 
of “the two Bulgarias,” Russian intrigue sought 
successfully to accomplish his overthrow. The 
Prince was abducted, carried by force out of the 
country, and compelled to make his way obscurely 
back to Austrian Poland, on his way home to 
Germany. He was recalled by his people, vet his 
position was so insecure that he saw the necessity 
of abdicating. 

His place has not been filled. Each power has 
the right to reject any candidate. Russia will 
insist upon making the choice alone, and there is 
little probability that the other powers will yield 
to its claim. Meantime the old ‘triple alliance” 
of the Emperors of Germany, Austria and Rus- 
sia has been virtually broken up, and there are 
signs of a good understanding between France 
and Russia. 

France and Germany are each making their 
army ready for a war, as though a conflict might 
break out sooii. England expects to be forced 
into hostilities, sooner or later, against Russia. 
Austria will be found by her side. Germany 
will surely be in the alliance if France supports 
Russia. This situation, then, is the result of the 
events of the last sixteen months in and around 
the Balkan States. 

It is the good fortune of the United States to be 
so situated that these events, and the prospects of 
war, interest the people not as possible partici- 
pants, but only as spectators. So for the Ameri- 
can people the year 1887 will open without a cloud 
upon the horizon, while to nearly two hundred 
and fifty million people of Europe its months may 
bring the horrors and disasters of war. 





or 
BOYS. 

Two English teachers were in conversation, and, of 
course, they were talking of their experiences in 
school. One was an old man, who, besides having 
served as mathematical master at Eton for thirty 
years, had been for another long period master of a 
great school at Windsor. The other was a much 
younger man, though at the head of an important 
institution. 

The younger man said, “I shall not live to be as old 
as you are. The boys will kill me before I reach your 
age.” 

The old man replied, “It is the boys who keep me 
alive.” 

One of these teachers enjoyed what worried and 
exhausted the other, and any one who remembers his 
schooi-life can give a pretty good guess at the reason. 
In a school of a hundred boys, at least ninety are 
usually so well-disposed that they give little wearing 
trouble to a faithful and intelligent teacher. The 
distress and exhaustion are caused by the remaining 
ten, some of whom are stupid, others careless, others 
merely nervous and restless, and, perhaps, two or 
three really depraved. 

The art of governing a school consists chiefly in 
knowing what to do with the lower ten, and it is just 
that part of the art which is least capable of being 
communicated. Every boy is a new case, requiring 
special study and peculiar treatment. Yet it is the 
ninety good boys who can most readily influence the 
Not long ago four or five of the lower ten 
were engaged in the mean sport of making fun of a 
poor old woman who lost her mind many years ago 
by the sudden loss of her children. She was a harm- 
less, good creature, who went about chattering words 
without meaning, and these thoughtless, cruel boys 
were pulling her dress and laughing at her. 

One of the upper ninety came along. He did noth- 
ing violent, nor did he indulge in indignant speech. 
He merely said, “Fellows, it is mean to treat this old 
woman so.” That was all, and it was enough. They 
desisted, and the poor woman went her way in peace. 

When the ninety act in that manner throughout, 
the ten will not kill their teachers, and they them- 
selves will probably escape hanging. The worst boy 
dare not face the public opinion of his school, if it is 
expressed so that he knows what it is. 


ice ica Deda 
SELF-ASSERTING. 


A small party of gentlemen, some of whom were 
men of distinction and exceptional learning, were 
dining together lately in New York. One, a noted 
geologist, who had been in Charleston during the 
earthquake, was asked for his opinion of its cause, 
when a little man, the most insignificant of the guests, 
began in a shrill voice,— 

“Dreadful shock! I was in New Jersey. I didn’t 
feelit. At the time I was reading to my wife. I’ve 
fallen into the habit of reading aloud to her every 


night. Trying to the eyes, but my eyes are remarka- 
bly good.”” And so on, until the original subject was 
forgotten. 


When at last there was silence. a French visitor 
began to speak of the ardent good-will with which 
his country had sent the statue of Liberty to New 
York, whereupon the little man broke in,— 

“Great work, sir! When I first saw it, I said to 
my son, ‘That touches me profoundly!’ And it did. 
A noble idea like that moves me to the soul, Some 
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business men grow adiews, but I have always been | 
peculiarly susceptible to the finer emotions.’ 

The host fell back upon the recent storm, and the | 
great loss of life by shipwreck on the lakes. 

“TJ used to be on the lakes,” interrupted our friend. | 
“T wasn’t out in this storm, as good luck would have 
it. In fact, I have not been on the lakes for five | 
years. Yes, I escaped.” 

And so on and on, until the party separated, cha- 
grined and disgusted. This man was intelligent and 
warm-hearted, but he had fallen into the belief that 
heaven and earth and all that is therein centered 
around his puny self. 

It is too common a belief. At how many tables | 
and firesides does one little egotist drown all wiser | 
and higher voices with his incessant buzzing about | 
himself! 

This exaggerated conceit undoubtedly gives much | 
occasional happiness to its possessor; but while it 
blinds others to his good qualities, it makes him mor- | 
bidly sensitive to slights, so that his life is spent in a | 
perpetual fever and chill. 

This vanity is usually due to over-praise in youth 
That boy is wise who gauges himself by the opinion 
of his enemies, not that of his family. 


) 


imitating Dr. Howe’s,— 


— ~@>- - 


WASHINGTON’S TRIPE. 


In idealizing heroes the world degrades them into | playing do you call it?’ 


mere abstractions by depriving them of their human- 


| > > 
ity. Their contemporaries may have known them as | hoping to appease the doctor’s wrath. 


flesh and blood, but the following generation doubts | 
if they ever wore anything but flowing robes, or ate | 
aught but ambrosia. | 

It is, therefore, refreshing to discover that one | 
hero, George Washington, was so human as to order | 
his coats, waistcoats and breeches from a London 
tailor, and that he insisted upon their being stylish | 
and fitting. 

Another fact which briags Washington within the 
range of our sympathies is that he was fond of tripe, | 
and ordered it from Bristol, England, because a brand 
which he could obtain there was superior to any | 
made in New York or Massachusetts. 

Once upon a time, Cary & Co., of London, the com- 
mission merchants who turned Washington’s tobacco 


crops into hard cash, presented to him two jars of | Chapl 


Bristol pickled tripe. Each jar held about two gal- | 
lons. There was a special pottery at Bristol for the | 
manufacture of these jars, each of which had burnt 
on its front surface the curer’s name, as a guarantee 
of the genuineness of its contents. 

The brand sent to Mount Vernon was that of 
“Hamlin,” and Washington was so fond of it that 
pickled tripe was a standing dish on his table. 

“Dear Cary,” he wrote to the senior member of 
the firm, “Mrs. Washington joins mein warm thanks 
to you for your considerate present of two large stone 
jars of pickled tripe. I must ask you to arrange for 
four similar jars, in wicker-basket casing, packed in 
outer casks, to be shipped for my account direct from 
the owners. Dental infirmity impels my caring for 
this necessary item in our domestic commissariat.” 


| his desk and began writing. 


| low?” said he, looking up. 


| ment to practice this deception upon his 8. — 


Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s Restorative Wine of | 
Coca aids Nature in cases of convalescence from fevers, 
inflammatory and other exhausting diseases. (Adv. 


The President, without a word, seated himself at 





“You say, Hay, that your friend was a good fel- 








“No, Mr. President,’”’ answered the secretary, “I 
must say, in all truth, that he was quite the con- 
trary.” 

“Well,” answered Lincoln, resuming his writing of 
the pardon, “‘then he is too bad to die.” 
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SENTENCED HIMSELF. 

When Dr. Samuel G. Howe was at the head of the 
Perkins’ Institution for the Blind, he had a pupil who 
| could imitate exactly his tone and manner of speech. 
It afforded this blind boy, Baker, a deal of amuse- 


‘ ) 








Once upon a time, however, the game proved not 
altogether funny. 
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One evening some of the smaller boys were en- 
gaged in jumping from a low bench, each striving to | 
out-jump the others, and marking the distance by 
laying a cap on the floor. At a juncture when the 
boys were enjoying their play the most, Baker came 
strolling along, and, thinking this a rare opportunity 














| happen that an innocent statement, made in all hon- 


——————_ tor | 


DANGER FROM TOO MUCH SENTIMENT. 


The luxuriant soil of Australia has furnished some | 
curious phenomena in the growth of plants from 
England. Thirty years ago a Scotchman, migrating 
to the new country, carried a thistle in a flower-pot. 


The national flower was welcomed with enthusiasm | 


by the Scotch settlers, a dinner was given, and the 
plant was set out with great care. 

But the rejoicing was a prelude to mourning. The 
thistle propagated other thistles, and they grew into 
a formidable nuisance. Whole tracts of land are 
covered with it and rendered useless, and vast sums 
of money are spent every year in efforts to extermi- 
nate the intruder. But all in vain; it continues to 
spread, and threatens to overrun the whole island. 

A missionary and his wife took out a slip of sweet 
briar to remind them of the dear old home. But the 
fragrant bush has become an alarming plague. The 
little shrub grows into a huge tree, and its roots are 
something wonderful in size and range. It overruns 


| was devotedly fond of his ‘old woman,” 


for a practical joke, demanded, in a voice exactly 


“Boys, what are you doing?” 

“We are only playing,” replied one, alarmed at the 
seeming severity in the tone of his tutor’s voice. 

“Playing!” thundered the doctor. ‘What kind of 


“We were only jumping,” whined a little fellow, 


- ss the eae = sav- 
‘4 ix f- 
“Jumping, were you?’’ shouted the doctor. “Well, f ing all intermediate pro 
: aa 
| you may off to bed ‘this minute!” eee its, thereby giving ou 


Now no greater punishment could be inflicted on 
these little fellows than to be sent off to bed, and as 
they sorrowfully turned away to obey, the veritable 
Dr. Howe, who had been standing by “and overheard 
the whole conversation, stepped forward, and, as he 
slapped the joker lightly on the shoulder, said, ina 
voice that fell upon his ears like a clap of thunder 
from a clear sky, “Baker, you may go too.” 


SS | 
ODDLY PUT. | 


Nothing can be in worse taste than flippancy in con- 
nection with serious subjects, but it does sometimes 


esty, has power to bring a smile when our counte- 
nances should be saddest. The Rev. Mr. Wilkinson, 
ain to Ernest, King of Hanover, tells the fol- 
lowing anecdote of Temple, the king’s coachman: 
Temple lost his wife. Of course I, as chaplain, had 
to perform the funeral ceremony. A few days after- 
wards, old Temple, in deep mourning, called = 
me. He was very much upset, and evidently h 
something on his mind which he found a difficulty in 
expressing, for he stood a few moments in silence, 


and then turned his hat round and round, looking | 


mournfully into it, and brushing it with his hand. At 
last he began, stammering,— 

“Tve called, sir—I’ve called, sir—as I wish to ask— 
and don’t like to put it off—what I’ve got to pay you 
for that ’ere job?” 

“Oh,” I said, “nothing, of course. I have no fees, 
Temple; but I remember now that I am in your debt, 
and must ask you what I have to pay for the two pots 
of ointment you made for my horse’s cracked feet?” 

“Oh,” said Temple, “bless you, sir, don’t mention 
it. Nothing, sir, nothing; one good turn deserves 
| another, all the world over.”’ 

I am sure he meant nothing disrespectful, for he 
as he called 
her; but one could not help thinking it a queer way 
| of speaking. 

——_—_ _~+or - - 


POSTAGE-STAMP COLLECTORS. 

An example of the way’an amusement which is in 
itself perfectly innocent and even profitable may be 
made injurious by abuse is afforded by the excess to 
which certain Frenchmen have carried the collection 
of postage-stamps. 
A newspaper of Paris says that the one hundred 
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and fifty business houses in that city which deal in 
postage-stamps at wholesale, have “devoured more 
than one life and more than one fortune.” 

One French collector, M. Philippe de Ferrari, of 
Varennes, possesses a postage-stamp collection num- 
bering nearly a million and a half specimens, and 
adds so rapidly to his collection that their classifica- 
tion occupies the time of two secretaries. The Baron 
de Rothschild has a collection almost as large, which 


The demand for rare stamps in Paris is so great 





that one of the best known dealers there was offered 
twenty-five dollars each for Tuscan stamps issued 


whole fields in two or three seasons, and turns a | prior to 1860, and eighty dollars for stamps of these 


cleared farm into an impenetrable thicket, and has to 
be torn out with cart-ropes and teams of horses. 

In like manner the water-cress multiplies so rapidly 
as to choke the flow of rivers, and many thousand 
pounds are expended annually in keeping streams 
open to navigation. The sentiment of emigrants has 
proved costly to the colonists. 


—__—_—<or— 


GRASS AND STONES. 


The “common things” of nature often wear a gar- 
ment of absolute simplicity to many eyes which see 
them daily. 

“I wonder what this is?” said a botanist, specula- 
tively, as she took up an unfamiliar sedge. 

“We call it grass,’ replied a farmer, standing by, 
as he smiled pityingly at her ignorance. 

Some travellers in the north of England came one 
day upon a man who was busily breaking stones. 
The scientist of the party, peering over a wall at the 
little heap of rocks which curiously resembled ore, 
was undecided whether the stuff might be granite or 
a voleanic formation. 

“What have you there, my man?” he asked. 

The “north country” stone-breaker, not at all cer- 
tain that he was not the object of “chaff,” and not 
initiated in the value and classes of rocks, rose from 
his work, walked deliberately toward the wall which 
separated him from the party, leaned his face on his 
hand, surveying the geologist critically for 2 few sec- 
onds, and then said, in terribly distinct tones, with 
his Cumberland accent,— 

“Stairns (stones), you fule! stairns/” 


+ 








LINCOLN’S HUMANITY. 


Mr. Lincoln was never so well pleased as when he 
could find some cause, even the slightest, for exercis- 
ing his authority to pardon. 

One day, a man who had been a school-fellow of 
John Hay, the President’s private secretary, having 
committed a crime for which he was condemned to 
death, Hay appealed to Mr. Lincoln for a pardon, and 
told the President of his early associations with: the 
cpndemned man, 


| issues which are perfectly preserved. French stamps 
of the year 1849 are valued at five dollars; those of 
the island of Mauritius for 1847, at four hundred dol- 
lars; and those of English Guiana for 1883 at from 
one hundred dollars to two hundred dollars. 


EO ———— 


BEAUTY AS A “BUSINESS. 


Making one’s good looks an object to live for, and 
live by, is quite as exhausting as making a regular 


moralizing than that. Being a “belle,” in the society 
sense, involves the wicked waste of living always on 
parade, and from no better motive than vanity. A 
writer in the Hartford Courant says of the women 
who subsist on flattery and dress for others’ eyes: 


To be a belle, with all it implies, is really arduous. 
It means devotion to everybody and everything, ex 
cept one’s self, with no quiet moments; it means to 
live in the glare of public life, to have every action 
noticed and criticised. 

No wonder the term ‘professional beauty” came 
upin London! It is a most difficult “profession” to 
follow, to be always at one’s best, never to obtrude 
private griefs or joys, to be always unruffled. 

How few who are really beautiful are capable of 
being so professionally ; in ‘other words, of really mak- 
ing a business of it. And then the constant dread 


fills one hundred and thirty richly bound scrap-books. | 


| 
| 


**Common Sense’’ 


COMPANION BINDER. 
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This is the most simple, durable, and practical Binder 
that is made. It will hold 52 numbers of the COMPANION, 
Each issue can be easily inserted, and your papers are 
always safe, clean, and convenient for reference. Bound 
in cloth, embossed sides, and gilt title. Size, 12x17 1-4 in. 

For sale by us for $1. Postage and packing, 40 cts. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


NOW READY FOR 1886, 


The YouTH’s COMPANION for 1886 makes a large vol- 
ume of more than 5) pages, with several hundred illus- 
trations. It is bound in green and gold, and stamped 
with the design shown in the cut. 

Price, $3. Postage 60 cents additional, or it may be 
sent by express. 

If you send your papers to us, prepaid, by mail or ex- 
press, we will bind them for $1.25 per vol., and supply 





,a title page and index free, and any missing num- 


business of amusement—and perhaps it is more de- | 


bersat4centseach, The title pave and index sent by 
mail for 4 cents in stamps. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


NO MORE DOLLS THIS SEASON. 
A CARD. 


We supposed that we had a sufficient number of the 
Bisque Doll, Adéle, on hand to last until next Novem- 
ber. We were mistaken, Although we imported 
Several Hundred Dozen, not a doll will be left by 
January Ist. 

As these dolls were made in Europe to our special 
order, it will be impossible to secure more this season. 

We are already negotiating for a finer doll for our 


Boston, Mass, 


next year’s offer, and we shall then hope to be able to | 


supply a doll to every little girl who may wish one. 
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7 for Mothers they 
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Will Prevent and Cure Excessive Perspiration, 
| Rheumatism and Coldness of the Feet. 
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Floral Guide 


FOR 1887 


Now ready, contains 2 Colored 
Plates, hundreds of Iilustra- 
tions, and nearly 200 pages—32 
wrtaining to Gardening and 
Flower Culture, and over_150 
containing an Illustrated List 
of nearly all the FLOWERS and 
VEGETABLES yvrown, with di- 
| rections how to grow them, where the best SEEDS, 
PLANTS, AND I5ULBS can_ be procured, with 
prices of each. This book mailed free on receipt of 10 
cents, and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first 
order sent us, Every one interested in a garden, or who 





desires good, fresh seeds, should have this work, We 
refer to the millions of persons who have planted our 
3UY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


AM ICK, SEEDSMAN, 
é —s ° Rochester, KN. Y. 


seeds, 





of eclipse; newer and younger beauties are i 
upon the scene every day, and the heyday of an at. 
tractive woman is as short as the life of a ‘butterfly. 


————— 
MISLAID EYES. 


Little Winnifred, in the Kindergarten, was ‘‘run- 
ning on” to her teacher the other day, in the confi- 
dential way which small children often employ with 
their teachers in talking about the people at home. 


“My Aunt Clara,” said she, “has been awful sick.” 

“What was the matter?” 

“Caught her eyes in her spine.” 

“Her | eyes in her spine! W hy, my child, what do 
you mean? That is impossible.” 

“Well, she has. I heard them telling about it.” 

The teacher was somewhat puzzled, and the next 
time she met an elder sister of the little girl, she took 
occasion to seek an explanation of the mystery. 

“Why, did Winnifred say that?” said her sister, 
laughing. “The fact is, 
severe spinal trouble, and the doctor found it neces- 
sary to canterize her spine. And that's where Win- 
nifred got her odd idey,” 





Aunt Clara has had a very | 
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THE POOR AND THE RICH. 
She covered him over, her five-year old; 
"a will never know poverty mor ste said, 
As she petted the curls of his boy 3h head; 
“No feet’ll be bare in the winter cold; 





“No erying for bread, no wearisome hours 
Of labor ill-paid, from sun to sun; 
No murmuring oft when the work is done; 
Shut up from the sun, and the birds, and flowers, 


“From the rich and the lofty, no look of pride; 
There'll be time to study and time to grow 
In the beautiful gardens the angels know; 
It is well, itis we ll, that my boy has died.” 
* * * * * 





She covered him over, her five-year old; 

“He is safe, he is safe.” she sadly said 

As she platted the folds of his narrow bed, 
And kissed the cheek that was white and cold, 


The room was as gorgeous as palace hall, 
And frags ant with tflovre ‘rs of the richest hue; 
Cametlias, and roses, and violets blue; 

And golden the * pect suse upon the wall. 





“THe will never be spoiled by a life of ease; 
No sin will entangle his sunny hair, 
Or crimson his cheek that is now so fair; 
No wife in her sorrow will drink the lees 





Of a poisonous cup; he is safe, my child! 
My tenderest one! Lam nee: 
Ah! better, far better, my boy had dic d 
Than living in pleasure by sy detiled,” 
. * . . 


For rich, and for poor, there are ills to In ary 
The waters are bitter for both to drink 
— are sorrows and burdens from 


which we 
And Fog ped Is have weighed us an equal share, 
SARAH K, BOLTON, 
— +> _ 
For the Companion, 


HEREAFTER. 


We find in journal a paragraph which 
has food for thought at this time, in the last days 


daily 


of the year. 
“[T was returning home in the street-cars late 
one night,” writes the editor, “and glancing at 


that it lacked two 
As | settled my selt 


my watch, found minutes of 
in a corner and fell 
asleep, the last object that met my eyes was the 
portly figure of the cashier of a bank, who was 


well known to me. 


eleven. 


“Tam an honest man, as men go, but the next 
moment I had broken open the bank, murdered 
the cashier, and was blowing up the safe with 
dynamite. Just as Thad my hands buried deep 
in gold pieces, LT was arrested. 

“T went through a long trial, and was banished 
to Siberia. There [ worked in the mines for eight 
lust 


years, but at made my escape, walked for 
thousands of miles across the snows of the 
Steppes, in company with a dog, and a snake 


which crept behind, threatening to strike me at 
every Just as I reached New York 
foot), the snake struck, and the car stopped. 

“I looked again at my watch; it 
eleven That huge portion of my 
with its prolonged years of agony 
precisely two minutes ! 

De Quincey, 
Kater,” records apparent ages of misery endured 
by him in half an hour while under the effect of 
the drug. 

The Hindoos gather 
conceptions of eternity. 
ligion, 


step. (on 





was just 
life, 
» had occupied 


o'clock. 


his **Confessions of an Opium- 


from their narcotics vast 

According to their re- 
the soul remains in heaven ten billions of 
years, and is then born again. Their highest idea 
of bliss is the waking vision, out of which time 
is lost. A German poet sung of such concep- 
tions,— 





Be 


“Eternity! Eternity 
How long art thon, ternity ? 
A little bird with fretting beak 
Might wear to nought the loftiest peak, 
Though but cach thousand years it came, 
But thou wert then as now, the same! 
Ponder, O man, Eternity! 


Eternity! Eternity! 

How long art thou, Eternity ? 

Asifa tittle bird bore forth 

A single sand-grain from the earth, 

And took each thousand vears but one, 
Ere thou wert past the whole were gone! 
Ponder, © man, Eternity!” 





Isaac Taylor uses such facts as these to illus- 
trate the life of the soul in the future. He 
that if the mind of a sleeper, 
restriction of 


argues 
while freed from the 
time, lives through years in a mo- 
ment, what may not the soul experience of hap- 
piness or time for it 
more ? 


agony when shall be no 

This is one of the glimpses which reason gives us 
into the region of the future state. It is the subject 
of all others most interesting to men, and every 
nation, every people, has its theory about the mat- 
ter. Revelation tells us but little beyond the fact 
that our condition there depends upon our conduct 
here. 

One hint with regard to this coming life, which 
is given in the parable of the servants who had 
talents to use, is usually overlooked by the most 
critical students of Holy Writ. It is that the 
reward for well-doing here was not rest nor idle 
pleasure, but wider activities and larger responsi- 
bilities. He who had used his ten poor talents 
wisely had ten cities given to him to govern. 

The statesman, the teacher, the scientific man, 
the humble wife and mother, the wage-workers of 
every class, who have been faithful to their task 








| here, will find illimitable and noble work otine 


them in some of the many mansions of that house 
of God which we now call the universe. 

“T paint for eternity,” said an old artist. 
| are dl building for eternity. How? What? 
| The poet expresses the thought of the season, so 

far as resolution and purpose go: 


We 


“Baila then more stately mansions, O my soul, 
3 the swift seasons roll” — 


but only doing can fulfill the plan. 


* 
—+or— 


AND CLARKE, 





LEWIS 
| These names stand for a passage in American 
| history with which young people should be made 
| familiar. The purchase of Louisiana by our country 
in 1803 gave us the French possessions upon this con- 
tinent. The territory was estimated ut more than 
one million of square miles. It embraced much more 
than has since been known under the name of Louisi- 
| ana, for there was included within the limits of the 
purchase all the territory lying between the British 
| possessions on the north and Mexico on the south, 
} and it stretched from the Mississippi to the Pacific. 
To this new acquisition the attention of the public 
was at once directed. 


Jefferson was President, and Madison was Secre- 
tary of State. The former had, for some years, con- 
templated sending a person to explore the western 
part of the continent. As soon as the purchase was 
made, the President took prompt measures to carry 
his plan into execution. 

In the Memoirs of Dolly Madison it is stated that 
Lewis and Clarke were sent upon their expedition as 
early as February, 1803. We are there told that “the 
adies of the Cabinet, particularly Mrs. Madison, 
| Were most interested and sympathetic, 
everything that could be 
| journey, fearing they 
distant land of savages. 
| ‘apt. Lewis was at this time the private secretary 
lor the President, and Capt. Clarke was called from 
| his postin the army. We have a letter of the Presi- 
}dent’s to his friend, Dr. Barton, of Philadelphia, 
relating to the expedition, and containing an inter- 
esting notice of his secretary : 








needed in such a perilous 
might never return from the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“It was impossible to find a man who, to a com. 
plete science of botany, natural history, mineralogy 
jand astronomy, joined the firmness of constitution 
and chi er, prudence, habits adapted to the woods, 
and familiarity with the Indian habits and manners 
requisite for this undertaking. 

“All the latter qualitications Lewis has; 
| no real botanist, ete., he possesses a remarkable store 
of accurate information on all subjects of the three 
kingdoms, and will therefore readily single out what- 
ever presents itself new to him in either; and he has 
qualified himself for taking the longitude and lati- 





although 











tude necessary to fix the geography of the line he 
passes through. In order to draw his attention at 


once to the objects most desirable, I must ask of you 
to prepare for him a note of those in the line of botany, 
zoology, or of Indian history which you think most 
worthy of observation. Sincerely your friend.” 


rhe President’s signature followed. 

The preparations were not completed in season that 
the expedition could start that year. The winter of 
1805-4 Was spent by them in camp at Wood River on 
the east bank of the Mississippi. The party started 
on its long journey up the Missouri, May 14, 1804. 
rhe leaders were accompanied by nine young men 
from Kentucky, fourteen soldiers, two French boat- 
men, an interpreter, a hunter, and a black servant of 
Capt. Clarke. 

Che first summer the expedition ascended the Mis- 
souri River a computed distance of sixteen hundred 
miles, to a point in Dakota near the White Earth 
tiver. Their camp for the winter they named Fort 

Mandan. 

The next spring they resumed their journey on the 
ith of April. On the 28th of July, 1805, they reached 
the three forks of the Missouri. The southeast fork 
was called Gallatin, for the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the southwest was named Jefferson, and the middle 
one, Madison. ‘They followed the southwest branch, 
until, on the lth of August, they reached the source 
of the Missouri, which had never before been seen by 

civilized man. 

This same day they followed an Indian trail lead- 
ing westward through the mountains, and came to “: 
hi indsome, bold creek of cold, clear water, running 

| to the westward.” They dronk for the first time of 
the waters of the Columbia. Following the course 
of this river, it was not until the 7th of November 
that they reached the Pacifie Ocean, and the object of 
their undertaking was accomplished. 

The journal of the expedition ~w 
publication by Capt. Clarke, but it ; 
before it was printed at Philadelphia. About forty 
years ago it was reprinted in two little volumes by 
the Harpers in their Family Library. 


as prepared for 
many years 
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<~@> 
STRUCK BY A WHIRLWIND. 


There is a region of calms near the equator, having 
}@ varying breadth of five or six degrees, which is 
| known to seamen as the “Doldrums.” The name is 
fitly applied, for whoever enters this region finds it ¢ 
place of sweltering heat. 
ally in the Pacific Ocean, that water-spouts and whirl- 
winds are oftenest met. It is now many years since 
I was a foremast hand in the whale-ship Henry Tuke, 
belonging to Warren, R.I., 
| Pacific Ocean. 


and then cruising in the 
We had just visited the interesting 
little island of Pitcairn, where were living the descend. 
ants of the mutineers of the Bounty,—the most sim- 
ple and truthful people I ever met,—and were making 
the run thence to the Sandwich Islands, 
were to recruit for the “Nor’west,” as the whaling- 
grounds near Behring Straits were called. 


We drifted back and forth, almost upon the line 
for se days, crossing it at least three times, as the 
captain’s observations showed, when one morning 
found the sea overhung by low, misty looking and 
seemingly motionless clouds. 

Not a breath of air was stirring, and the low-hang- 
ing clouds seemed as inert and lifeless as did we who 
went languidly about our morning duties on the ship’s 
decks. The lower sails, which were brailed up, | 
rustled heavily as the ship rose and fell on the long, | 
smooth swell, and as she was lifted by each one, after 
nodding sleepily, the topsails fell limp against the 
masts. 

We ate breakfast at 
while we fore 





seven, the usual hour, 
vast hands were engaged with ours 





upon the forecastle deck,—where in pleasant weather | 


we usually sat flat on the deck to eat our meals,—we 
were suddenly startled by a thrilling cry from the 


boat-steerer at the main-masthead. 

*““What—what’s that?” called the mate from the 

| quarter-deck, where he was pacing up and down, 

waiting for the second mate to tinish his breakfast 
and come and relieve him. 

“Water-spout—coming for us! Hi, Bill!’’—to the 
man at the forward masthead—“we'd better get out 
of this!” and down they both came by the backstays 
and were on deck in a trice. 

They were none too soon; for had Bill remained 
aloft x moment longer he would have been hurled 
from his perch and dashed far away into the sea,—as | 
was poor Nan, the goat, which up to that morning had 
~upplied milk for the captain's coffee. 





providing | 


of mist, about half as broad as our ship was long, 
which, although it seemed to have a whirling motion 
and was coming towards us, did not seem very dan- 
gerous. 

Another glance, however, showed the surface of the 
sea beneath it to be strangely agitated, as if the water 
were boiling, or effervescing, as does the soda that 
comes from the fountain; and then, too, the whirling 
| column seemed coming so swiftly, directly from abeam 
towards the forward part of our vessel, that we all 
sprang to the weather rail, aft, to be out of its way. 

There was little time for thought or action, but the 
captain, who rushed on deck, called to the steward to 
bring him a musket, that he might fire at it, and if it 
were a water-spout, perhaps break it before it should 
reach us. But before the musket came the water- 
$ upon us. 
ssed over the forward part of the ship, just 
clearing the mainmast. There was a whi-s-h! then a 
sharp, rending sound, as loud as the discharge of a 
cannon, the vessel heeled as if going over, but as the 
canvas yielded, she settled back, and we saw the 
whirlwind spe eding on its way, strowing our ‘forward 
sails in a thousand fragments as it went. 

The air was filled with the flying shreds of canvas, 
and from among them we saw what seemed to be a 
heavier object drop into the water, far away. 

“Who's that?) Who’s gone, Mr. Grinnell?’ 
the captain, in evident alarm. 

“I don’t think it’s any of the men, sir,’ 
the mate. 

“It’s Nan,” said the cook. “She was for’ard and 
jumped on the windlass—to take a look at it, I 
s’pose.” 

“Um! That’s what comes of curiosity. 
glad you milked her before she went! 











’ asked 


’ answered 


Well, I'm 
w. 


—~+>— ” 
For the Companion. 
THE LAST ROBIN. 


Yet a little longer, 
Robin red-breast. st: uy: 
All thy gay companions 
Long since flew away: 
While the groves were vocal 
With their merry chime, 
Quickly on the dial 
Moved the hands of Time. 


O’er the hazy landscape 
Stand the stacks of grain; 

Autumn’s golden sentinels 
Marshalled on the plain; 

And the shouts of reapers, 
Gathering their sheaves, 

Mingle with the rustling 
Of the falling leaves. 





It is in this region, especi- | 


where we | 


Memories, tinged with sadness, 
Weigh upon the heart, 

As with cherished objects 
Tenderly we part; 

For the cricket singing 
At the open door, 

Tells us we may never 
Look upon them more, 


Then a little longer 
ingering by the 
Herald of the spr ing-time, 
Robin red-breast, 
While the shadows le ngthen, 
And the earth grown sere, 
Wraps her frosty mantle 
Round the closing year. 


HENRY 8 











. WASHBURN, 
+r 
HAVING HIS OWN WAY. 


Hypochondria is sometimes cured by indulging the 
illusion ef the patient. Those who are afflicted with 


the malady are usually the victims of the most 
gloomy forebodings, and, though they sometimes 


know well enough that their misery is mostly imagi- 
nary, they are yet unable to get unaided out of this 
state. Occasionally, however, they are relieved by 
others. A good story is told of a patient of this class 
who was some years ago successfully treated and 
cured by a Baltimore physician : 


This hypochondriac, after ringing the changes on 
his miserable condition, would have it at last that he 
was actually dead. Dr. Stevens, having been sent 
for one morning in great haste by the wife of his 
patient, hurried to the man’s bedside, and found him 
stretched out at full length, his hands across his 
breast, his eyes and mouth closely shut, and his looks 
cadaverous. 

“Well, sir, how do you do? How do you do this 
morning?” asked Dr. Stevens, in a jocular way, ap- 
proaching his bed. 

“How do I do?” faintly replied the hypochondriac. 
“What a question to ask a dead man!” 

“Dead!” exclaimed the doctor. 

“Yes, dead! dead!” 

Dr. Stevens - his hand on the patient’s forehead, 
felt of his pulse, and then exclaimed, in a doleful 
note, “Dead, sure enough! 
buried, the better.”’ 

Then stepping up to the wife, he whispered to her 
not to be frightened at the measures he was about to 
take, and then said to the servant,— 

“My boy, your poor master is dead.” 

The wife and family, having got their lesson from 
the doctor, gathered about the body in pretended 
grief. They were joined presently by one of the 
town’s people, who, having been properly drilled by 
Stevens, cried out,— 

‘Ah, doctor, the poor soul is gone!” 
| “Yes,” sighed the doctor, “poor B—— left us last 
night.” 
| “Great pity he had not left us twenty years ago,” 





The sooner he can be 





replied the other. ‘He was a useless man.” 
Presently another of the townsmen came in. 
“Poor Mr. B——,” said the doctor, “is dead.”’ 
“Ah, indeed!” answered the other. 
gone to meet his deserts at last?” 
“You villain!’ exclaimed the hypochondriac. 
Soon after this anotheg person stepped in. 
“Poor Mr. B—.,” said the doctor, ‘tis gone.”’ 
“Yes, and where?” said the other. 
| Here the dead man rose up, and leaped from the 
E exclaiming, “Oh, you villain! ‘Where,’ do you 
| 
| 


“And so he is 


ask? ‘Where?’ 1 let you know where! I have 
come back again, to pay such rascals as you are.” 

A chase was immediately commenced by the dead 
man after the living. 

The doctor’s ruse was successful. 
| exercised himself into a copious perspiration by the 
| fantastic race, the patient was brought home by Dr. 





Stevens in a much improved frame of mind. Nothing 
more was said of dying, and the hypochondriac grad. 


| ually, by proper exe reise, food, and cheerful society, | 


left his miseries behind him, and was restored to per- 
| fect health. 


> 

DREAMS OF THE BLIND. 

| A paper was recently read before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science on 
“The Dreams of the Blind,” which was full of 
curious facts on a subject in itself interesting. 


and | 


Almost all dreams of normal persons are sight- 
dreams, and a dream is often spoken of as a vision. 
The blind are deprived of this most important sense ; 
but if they have not been born blind, they may re- 
member enough of what they have seen to enable 
them to imagine how things look, and when the im- 
agination has free play in sleep, to picture themselves 
as in full possession of all their senses. 

Physiologists would explain this by saving that 
during the years in which they saw, a certain part of 
the brain has become educated to receive and inter- 
pret all these messages which the eye sends, and that 

when this part of the brain acts” spontanronsly in 


After having | 


A half-mile distant, perhaps, was a dense column | 


cyrang the person dreams of seeing. Such a portion 
of the brain would be called the sight-centre. 

If, now, we find out the latest age at which blind- 
ness may set in and yet the person keep on dreaming 
of seeing, we shall find out the time it tukes for this 
sight-centre to develop. 

For this purpose about two hundred blind persons 
of both sexes were questioned at the institutions for 
the blind in Philadelphia and Baltimore, and it was 
found that those who became blind before their fifth 
year never dreamed of seeing; of those whose sight 
was lost between the fifth and the seventh year, some 
did and some did not see in their dreams; while all 
whose eyesight was destroyed after the seventh 
year, had quite as vivid dream-visions as seeing 
people 

The fifth to the seventh year is thus shown to be 
the critical period. This period corresponds with the 
age which authorities assign as the limit at which a 
child becoming deaf will also become dumb, and also 
with the age of one’s earliest continuous memory of 
one’s self. 

It is interesting to note that blind persons dream 
quite as frequently as normal people, and that with 
those who do not see in their dreams, hearing plays 
the principal part. When dreaming of home, for in- 
stance, they will hear their father’s voice or their 
sister singing, and perhaps will feel the familiar 
objects in the room, and thus know they are at home. 
We, in such a case, would see it all. 








EE 
DIFFICULT QUERIES. 


The wisest man may easily be puzzled by the ques- 
tions of a child, and when any person exerts himself 
to coin out-of-the-way queries, there is no height of 
impracticability which he may not reach. Many 
questions were forwarded to the London Universal 
Information Bureau lately, in a competition to see 
who could propound the most perfect poser. It would 
be hard to say which of the jokers succeeded best, 


among those who sent in the following :— 


What is the name of the oldest inhabitant of 
Pekin? 
| How many trees has Mr. Gladstone felled in his 
life? 


| How many paving-stones are there in the city of 
| London? 
| Please tell me the depth in the deepest place of the 
| sand in the Great Sahara Desert? 
| How many panes of glass are there in windows in 
the whole of IKbondon? 

Who was William 
maker? 

What is the degree of relationship between Mr. 
Gladstone and Cain or Abel? 

How many honest men are there in the city of 
London? 





the Conqueror’s first boot- 


> 


How many stones have been thrown into the Ser- 
pentine River in Hyde Park, this year, by boys and by 
girls? 


What was the price charged for the first glass of 
ale publicly sold by the first licensed victualler granted 
a license in England? 

Explain the origin of evil. 

Where are the bones of the late Gen. 
hero of Khartoum? 

How many milestones are 
Ruin”? 

Who was Pontius 
washing-woman ? 
| Where do all the pins go to? 

Are there any shell-tish at the source of the river 
Congo? 

One questioner asks, ‘Who made the first shirt?’ 
calmly adding, ‘‘A simple question, but I don’t believe 
it can be answered.” 


Gordon, the 


there on the “Road to 


Pilate’s great -grandmother’s 


+> 
PENNY-SAVING,. 

Very penurious people who walk merely to avoid 
paying a small car-fare, do not always take into ac- 
| count the cost of time, muscle, and shoe-leather—and 
it is by such miscalculation that the ‘pennywise”’ 
ones frequently spend more than they save. Of 
course this does not apply to persons who walk for 
needed exercise, or because they have no money at 
all. “Talking of saving reminds me of a penny I 
saved in Glasgow,”’ says a correspondent. 


“T was on the top of a tram, as they persist in call- 
| ing the street-cars there, and I wanted to go some- 
| where, I don’t just remember where at this moment. 
I said to the man who sat next to me,— 

**Does this car go to such a place?’ 
* *Aye,’ he replied; ‘it goes by there.’ 
«<«Then,’ I said, ‘would you mind te ling me when 
| we come toit? I'ma stranger in the city.’ 
| *Al’ll do that,’ said the man, very kindly, and so 
we jogged on. At last he touched me on the shoul- 
der, and we both got down. 

**Ts this the place?’ I asked. 
| “*Well, it’s not just it,’ replied my new friend. 
‘It’s but a step faurer on. It’s a penny mair on the 
tram if ye pass this street.’ 

“IT was of course quite willing to save the penny, 
and so left the tram and tramped along with him. 

“Unfortunately, Lhad on a pair of new boots that 
day, and perhaps my idea of distance was contorted 
in consequence, but it seemed to me that we walked 
about three miles to save that penny. But then we 
saved it.’ 

Or, more strictly, they 

car company. 


got rid of paying it to the 
a 


ROUND-TOP PICTURE. 


after having made his enormous fortune out of some 
prosaic trade, touched the other extreme, and became 
a patron of the fine arts. He bought many pictures, 
and even the great artists were so touched by his lib- 
erality as to prices as to give him the right hand of 


| Arich American who went to Rome with his family, 
| good fellowship. 


He was a blunt, out-spoken fellow, and did not 
pretend to be much of a critic, so everybody was 
willing to sell pictures to him. Virgil had started in 
on a canvas intended to represent a confessional 
scene, and he had it rounded off at the top for some 
artistic effect or other. He changed his idea, and 
painted a simple figure kneeling at a shrine or 
something, and he had this picture on his easel when 
the jovis ul millionaire called upon him. The million- 
aire’s daughter was there with him. 

“Hullo!” he said; “hullo!’ What's this? what's 
this?” 
| Oh, a little thing I’ve just finished,” said Virgil. 
| «This is good. This is something new. I like this. 
| Mary,” turning to his daughter, “Mary, we haint got 

no round- -top pictures at all, have we: 

“No, pa.’ 

“That's all right. I'll take that. 
| you, and name your price. 
icle. 





Send it up, will 
"—San Francisco Chron- 


+o -— 


THE USE OF WORDS. 
Persons who try to correct children in the use of 
words are often amazed at the results. 


A little girl who made frequent use of the word 
“guess”? was corrected for it, and fold to say “pre- 
sume” instead. A lady friend, noticing the admir 
ble set of the little girl’s apron, asked something in 
regard to the pattern. 

**Mamma don’t.cut my dresses an’ aprons by a pat- 
tern,” said the small lady. “She just looks at me, an’ 
presumes /” 
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book ever made. 














For the Companion | pick up potatoes well that fall.” 


“And you only five years old!” said Margie. 

“T don’t suppose it was really the potatoes, 
but it was to keep me out of the way, for there | 
were two younger ones than I. So every day 

went to the potato-field with father and the | | book away. 


A MYSTERY. 


“T put my coat and hood and furs and mittens on, to go 

With my cunning Christmas sled out to see the pretty 
snow. 

I made some little balls, and they looked so white and | Men. 


nice, “I remember how tired and hungry I used wo 


I tried how one would taste, 
but it was just as cold as ice; 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


|daubs! I could do better than that with my | get, and when I came home to dinner I would 
say,—‘* Oh dear! I can’t pick up another potato 
“IT think you could,” said grandma. ‘But that this fall; I hate it!’ 
, book was the first one I ever saw with colored 


pictures, and I thought it the most wonderful 


“It was sent to my oldest brother, who died 
when I was about five years old. Mother gave | 
| each of us something of his for a keepsake, and I | 

— ~~ 4 | was to have this book on condition that I would | 


| Then they turned to their own pile of beautiful 
| new books. | 


*“‘Atter dinner mother would get this book and 
let me look it over. It seemed so beautiful I felt 
I must have it for mine, so back I would go to the 
tield. 

“So I struggled through the f fall, and mother 
gave me the book for my own.’ 

Margie and Kitty looked the book all through, 
and laughed and laughed over the queer pictures. 










(NUTS TO CRACK | 








’ 


“We ought to be ashamed of ourselves,’ 
Margie, when grandma had gone to put her little | 


“Well, I am,” confessed Kitty. 
Matrix W. Baker. 


ow. c= 





I took some to the kitchen 
then, because I thought, you 


about it to the cook 


For the Companion. 


see, F 5 
I'd bake them just like apples— y 
they’d be good with cream ¢) E t) \f iON 
at tea. ° 
I didn’t say a single word 
bed 


When I put them in the oven, 
but when she gave a look 
She stared and held her hands 

up and said: ‘For pity’s 
sake !— 
Who put this water in here 
and spoiled my ginger cake?’ 
I couldn’t tell. It wasn’t I. 
But I would like to know— 
Where did my pretty apples 
that I was baking, go?” 


SYDNEY DAYRE. 
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or 





For the Companion. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED 
BOOK. 


Grandma came out from 
her room on Christmas 
morning to see the presents 
which the children had 
brought home from the tree 
the night before. 

To her surprise, she found 
two pouting little girls, when 
sbe expected to see two very 
happy ones. 

“We haven't hardly a 
thing worth seeing, grand- 
ma,” said eight-year-old 
Margie. ‘The mittens you 
knit me are really the nicest 
present I had.” 

“‘And my hood you made 
is real good and warm,” said 
Kitty, who was two years 
younger, ‘“‘but I don’t care 
much for the rest of my 
things.” 

Grandma looked at the 
pretty new books piled on 
the table. 

“Ob yes,” said Margie, 
“these are our books, but 
there isn’t a real nice one 
among them, not one that 
cost more than a dollar, I 
suppose. And Belle Smith 
had, oh! the /oveliest gift- 
books bound in all sorts of 
fancy ways, and not one of 
them cost less than three 
dollars.” 

‘She said one cost ten dol- 
lars,” added Kitty. “Her nia 
Aunt Sophie told her so.” Hy 

“And you don’t call these ) 
nice!” said grandma, look- 
ing over the books. ‘ ‘Our 
Little Ones,’ ‘Chatterbox,’ 
‘Babyland’ ”—— 

“Why,” said Margie, 
“they’re well enough, I sup- 
pose, but they are only com- 

mon books. Belle Smith 
says real gift-books like hers 
are the only ones fit for 
Christmas.” - Wty, 

“What should I have = 
done, children, at your ages, 
if I had had such books as 


\ 





I. 
ECEMBER is almost over, 
And dear Christmas has come and gone, For a child to be saying she’s blue; 
Vacation is almost ended, 
And I’m sitting here feeling forlorn. 


I guess I have not been doing 
Just the best that J could all the year, I don’t always obey my mamma; 

And that’s the reason the sermon 
Made me feel so troubled and queer. 


And oh, so often I have scolded, 
When on errands I had to be sent, 

Oh, now I wish I’d done nothing, 

But smile all the way as I went. 


Il. 
Mamma would think it quite silly 


I guess the reason I’m stupid 
Is because I have nothing to do. 


Ill. 

Last Sunday I heard 
the preacher, 

Say a great deal 
about the old year, 

And how folks should 
try and get ready 
For the new one 
that’s almost here. 


Iv. 
I could not half un- 
derstand him, 


He was preaching to 
women and men, 
I spose he never was 
thinking 
Of a little girl only 
just ten. 


\ 


v. 
But still I’m sure that he told 
’em, 
“My dear friends, to be 
short and brief, 
Your old accounts you must 


settle, 
And turn over a brand-new 
leaf.” 
VI. 
Now, somehow J’re got a no- 
tion, 


’Twas not bills and such 
things that he meant, 
But just the way they’d been 

living, 
And how all the year had 
been spent. 
VIL. 
Now, what’s the reason, I 
wonder, 

That I’ve thought of those 
words all the week, 
They hop and they skip be- 

fore me 
As if playing at hide-and- 
go-seek. 





Ix. 
I know that I often am selfish; 


Vill. 


And once, I’ll never forget it, 

I just stuck out my tongue to papa. 

xi. 

I'll ask dear father and mother, 

All the faults of last year to forgive ; 
Next year I’m bound to be better; 

I'll be better—as sure as I live. 

L. B. CO. 








these given me?” sighed 
grandma. “I don’t know 
but I should have had to be hooped to keep from 
bursting with delight.” 

Grandma went back into her own room, whence 
she soon came out again with a little old primer 


For the Companion. 


inher hand. It had been sewed together again| One morning, after a very cold night, the chil- 
and again on the back, so much it had been | dren found the brook near the house frozen over. 
used. Three-year-old Roy came running in, his eyes full 

“O children,” she said, “I almost wish I had| of wonder. ‘“O gramma,” he cried, ‘‘God’s put 


been born fifty years later than I was, that I| our brook to bed!” 
might enjoy the many nice things which children se 





have nowadays. See this book!” | Miss Snow was at grandma’s while four-year- i i IR orgy 
There was a picture on the cover, of a woman! old Sharlie was there. One day Sharlie said, 
in an impossible cap, and the most enormous | ‘When I’m acquainted with Miss Snow, I'll ask 


mutton-leg sleeves. The girls laughed over it and | her if she’s cold.” 
opened the book. | -— 


‘What rough, coarse paper!” said Margie. 





CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


up one morning to find the ground white, and the 


“O mamma! mamma! It’s just raining ice- 


cream! May I go and catch a bucketful ?” 2. 1, Oysters. 





were brimful of joyous excitement for the chil- 
dren. One afternoon Ava rushed in where mam- | 
ma was at work, with her eyes like stars and her | spells holly. 
cheeks red as roses. 


: Ned, a little Southern boy, had never seen snow Sunday-School Teacher—Now, children, what | 18, Tuileries; 19, 
‘ F : ’ ¢ . . . P- Pp 5 
; And oh, what qneer pictures!” added Kitty. or ice, save in the form of refreshing drinks and | happened on Christmas, can’t you remember ? 

I should think so,” said Margie. “Regular desserts. He spent a winter North, and waking| Wee Scholar (in great delight)—IJt snowed ! 











terror. 

2, Turkey. 3, Potatoes (Po-Tay-toes. 

4, Cauliflower (caw-lie -flower). 5, Squash (s-quash). 

6, Parsnips (parse-nips). 7, Salad. 8, Mince~pie 

It was just before Christmas, and the hours | (mints, pi). 9, Plum pudding (p-l-um). 10, Coffee 
| (cough-fee). 11, Concord grapes. 2, Nuts. 13, 

| Raisins (rays-inns). 


3. The eighteenth letter of each line read down 


said Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


a. 


CHARADE, 


In thirteen hundred twenty-four, 
A baby boy was born, 


Destined to head a great re 
form. 
The babv’s name was * * * *, 


And _— my Jirst P've almost 


tok 

With “sick” my second 
rhymes. 

My third may be a beetling 
crag, 


One sees, but never climbs, 


My —. behead,—annex an 


pom “then my whole you ll 
know. 
He died December twenty- 
ninth, 
Five-hundred years ago. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


2 
COMBINED SQUARES. 
i. 

1. A time-piece. 
2. To worship. 
&. A drunkard, 
t. A form of belief. 
5. Companies of animals. 
2 
A part of each week. 
2. A laggard. 
3. An intense light. 
4. A portcullis. 
5. Found in every forest. 
The first words of each 
square connected, will give 2 
title to the latter part of De- 
cember 31, 
DYKE CLEMENTS, 


3. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


The Bible is 1, 3, 4. 

The 5, 6 is never ont. 

The 7, Sis a little word, easy 
enough to pronounce, yet 
many find much difficulty in 
doing so. 

The 9, 10, 11, 12, 18 are some- 
times hard to get and hard 


The 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8,9, 10, 
, 12, is a church te sstival 
ton occurs on Dee, 2s. 


oO. lb Vv. 


4. 
ANAGRAM. 
The night was cold, and dark, 
and wild, 
And soon the snowflakes 
*gan to whirl; 
A strange procession passed 
me by, 
Of fourteen boys and many 
a **k * *, 
“Halt!” cried the captain, 
“we'll proceed, 
Most honored friend, at once 
to dig your 
Lamented grave.””) My heart 
wus shocked 
Till I perceived the funny 
*kek * *, 
Dressed like a quaint old man, 
and borne 
Upon the shoulders of the 
xe k & 


Tall boys, who in the centre 
marched, 
While others spade and 
shovel bore, 
*Twas the old year they laid to 
rest, 
And o’er his grave they seat- 
tered ferns. He 
Was buried thus, in days long 
passed, 
By children, in the * * * * 
** eKKKEEE 2. 
s. 8. D. 


Conundrums. 


Why is a seamstress like a 
deceptive woman? Because 
she is not what she seams 
(seems). 

Who is the greatest known 
linguist ? Echo—who can 
spe. pak any language. 

What drum is best when it 
cannot be beaten? A conun- 
drum, 

What is a very dangerous 
ship to embark in? Author- 
ship. 





Answers to Puzzles in December 16th. 
snow still falling, exclaimed,— 1. SUB, TERRA, NE, AN, CHRISTMAS BELLS. 
ee 5 5 


6. 


ford. (Mary Russell Mitford, 


*“O mamma,” cried she, ‘‘we heard something, | English author, born on December 16, 1786.) 
and it sounded right in the chimney, and it said, 5. 1, Coliseum; ‘ 
‘Me-ow,’ just like Santa Claus!” j lyn; 5, Cologne ; 


:. Holyrood ; 3, Ursuline: 4, Ross- 
6, Hospital; 7, Omar: &, Forum; 

9, Tower (London); 10, Hospice; 11, Eseurial; 
—_ 12, =. Dame; 13, Alhambra; 14, Temple (Solo- 

mon’s); 15, Invalides; 16, Vatican; 
York; 20, Bastile; 
22, Louvre; 23, Del hi; 24, Wartburg; 26, Indepen- 
| dence Hall; 26, Northumberland House. CHURCH OF 
THE NATIVITY (Building). BALDWIN (King). 


17, Ice Palace; 
21, Acropolis; 
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The pee ription Price of the COMPANION is 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance. NEW SuUB- | 
ra nie TIONS can commence at any time during the 





ur. 

The Companion is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuanee, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Cheeks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All | 
postimasters are required to register letters when- | 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 








| 
It is | 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send | 
Silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 


responsibility. 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue | 
it, as we cannot tind your name on our books unless | 
your Post-office address is giver 

Always give the name of the 
your paper is sent, 
our books unless this is done 

The Date against your ne on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subseription is 
paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





Posteoftice to which 
Your name cannot be found on | 

















For the Companion, 
FISH AS FOOD. 


Fish has always, 
important 


been an 
purts of the 

rhe huge shell 
remains of tribal 


within historical times, 
article of diet. In some 
world it is the staple article of food. 
and America—the 
feasts in periods long 


heaps in Europe 
to written records— 
diet of 


anterior 
show how greatly shell-tish entered into the 
aboriginal races. 

Fish is cheap. It furnishes to most people an agree 
Salted and dried, it 
season at any time of the vear, 


ble change with meat. is in 
and can be exported 
to regions where fresh fish is unknown, or rare. 

It is held by some 


authorities that fish contains 


elements of special value as food for the brain, nerves 
and bones. 

But, in the matter of diet, we need always to plan 
for weak stomachs. 
bility 
oil, and are 


rhere is a difference of digesti- 


in fish. Some contain a large proportion of 


therefore of more value to such as can 


digest them. Others are 
oil. There also in the museular 
fibre of fish, which in some is short and tender. Salt 
fish is more difficult of digestion than fresh. 


comparatively free from 


is much difference 


rhe manner of cooking fish makes a difference in 
digestibility. Fish fried in butter is easier of diges- 
tion than fish fried in ordinary fat; boiled it is still 
easier, and steamed it is easier still 
It is a common belief that fish is a very good dish 
But a writer in the 


Lancet has found cases frequently 


for the sick, when convalescing. 





occurring in his 
in which a dish of it had been followed by 
and he had be 
afterwards, 
however, concluded that the sole difficulty was in the | 
cooking. 
He says, “For this hint Tam indebted to the intelli 

IT had, forbidden fish, 
rensons I was told that fish 


practice 


dangerous, and even fatal, relapses, 


come uccustomed to restrain its use. He 


gence of a patient. as usual, 
and explained my 
in that house, was tender, and 


steamed, as was done 


never disagreed with the patient, but was partaken 
of with relish and benetit. [T got a steamer for myself, | 
have since recommended this plan of cookery to my 
Dieting 
of medical 
I tind 


fish has been specially 


had satisfactory results 
best half, 


patients, and have 
is the half, 


treatment, 


und sometimes the 
und perhaps, a little to my chagrin, 
that this svstem of preparing 


recommended by various schools of cookery.” 


— 


DARK DAYS, 
Within the 


been, from time to time, 


history of New England there have 
davs so dark 


artificial lights One of the 


aus to require 
eurliest 
Zist of Oetober, 1716. The dark 
hess Was so deep on that oeeasion that 
Rirds and 
us to the time, and at 

rest. The day marked the 


the use of 
reported was the 
day seemed 


turned into night unimals were bewil 


dered midday they went to 


year, and it was a point 


from which the colonists reckoned until the oecur 
rence of a still more remarkable day on the 19th 
of May, 1780.) This is still familiar to old and young 


as “the dark day of New England.” 


Since that time there have been several days upon 
which the darkness has been more or less deep, or has 
extended only over a limited extent. One of these, 
which occurred tive vears ago, will be remembered by 
many persons as “the vellow dav.” So dim was the 
light, and so peculiar was its color on that September 
day, that many schools took a recess for the day in all 
the Northern States from Maine to Michigan. The 
little light there was seemed to have come through 
dense smoke. 

Phis phenomenon has appeared oftener in Canada 
than in the States. The l6th of October, 1785, was so 
dark soon after ten o'clock in the morning that print 
ing from ordinary type could not be read. There 
were other dark davs in that year, but not so fully 
described as this one 

At the beginning of July, 1814, there were three or 
four days of unusual darkness in succession. The 
third in particular was as a dav of total eclipse along 
the north side of the Giulf of St. Lawrence. 

As to the of this ocensional darkness, it is 
probable that j it was the satme in all instances. The 
circumstances attending the phenomenon are so simi 
lar as to leave little room for doubt on that point. 

Phe opinion is also very general that the darkness is 
occasioned by thick clouds of smoke high up in the 
air. The effect upon the light is such as smoke would 
produce, 





| the first of November. 


| shores of the 


}a clothes-line, to which is knotted a long-shanked, 


i thrust in, and again I shook it. 
| hand for the 











When it comes to the question of the origin of the | Seeneeeti~te Causes and ure, sent free. By J.H. | 
smoke, opinions are found to differ. A paper upon | MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. Chy Treas. [Ade. | 
this subject was prepared several years ago by Chief- oe 
[reached was that these’ heavy volumeg Of eek | 4 ¥aM Stan's Stratena will mend anything. Stronger | 
must be due to an active volcano in the interior of the ae. ae — pio nseme a a Sao 


Labrador Peninsula. 
lo this view serious objections may be brought, | 
| but there are other causes of smoke arising from the 
North. } 
In a dry season the peat-bogs of the North are | 
liable to burn to the rocks. Mr. Hind, who has stud- 
ied this growth, says that a fire will run over it more 


Every bottle of Hood's 
doses, and is a fair equivalent for one dollar. 
iceland 


[Ade. 


| use Pozzoni’s to improve the complexion. 
all druggists. 


For sale by 


rapidly than over a prairie. He estimates that it —_—_—_——_@-—_—— Lam. 
would sweep from Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of St. , 
| Lawrence in two or three days. Such a fire would | ‘Shuster, Whytand & Co.'s s SRO FA Hier 
yield an immense volume of smoke. No forest-fire | ’@¢ts are preferred by all good housekeepers for their 


would produce a smoke so dense. It is, then, more | 


likely that the “dark days” are occasioned by the | 
burning over of the Labrador barrens than by an 
active volcano. 

It goes towards strengthening this opinion to ob- 
serve that all the “dark days” of which we have any | 
record have occurred at a time of year when the snow 
is off the ground, and the moss is generally quite dry. 
rhey are all included between the first of May and 
Were they owing to voleanic 
action they would occur as frequently in the winter 
when the snow would render a fire impossible. 


Yes, Vanilla is expensive, and when one buys an 
Extract at a low price, do not be disappointed if it is 
poor or disagreeable in flavor. For absolute purity, we 
recommend Burnett's Extract of Vanilla. [Adv. 


‘THE ATWOOD COLOCNE. 


A most delightful fragrant and permanent perfume. 

Combining delicacy of bouquet, originality of odor, 
with corresponding lasting qualities. 

It is a delight to the sick. 

It is a perfume for lady or gentleman. 

Satisfaction is guaranteed. 

In handsome half-pint, pint, and « 
beautiful illuminated labels at $1 
bottle respectively. 
Dry Goods dealer, write the proprietor, 

H. W. ATWOOD, 846 Breadway, New York. 
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CATCHING SHARKS AT NANTUCKET. 








The New York Sun gives an account of the sport 
of catching sharks as it is carried on at Nantucket, 
in the deep waters off the eastern and southern 
island. The sharkers embark in a 
whale-boat, and drop a line, a long rope bigger than | 








heavy hook, above which are strung a number of 


round, hard-shell clams stripped of their shells. 


There is nothing that a shark is so fond of as these 
clams, and in his haste to get them, he overlooks the 
hook. As the hook comes first, however, he seldom 
gets tothe clams. The tug he gives notifies the fish- 
ermen that they have a bite, and they begin to pull in 
the rope. 

lhe shark makes no resistance until he comes near 
enough to see the people in the boat, when he begins 
to dash and plunge. Drawn to the edge of the boat, 
he is knocked in the head with aclub. His teeth are 
extracted and polishe ~d for ornaments, and his body 
goes to the fertilizing mills. 

Ladies are very fond of sharking, and go out daily 
in their bright holiday attire from ’Sconset and Wau- 
minet. The fishermen consider the ladies very valua- 
ble members of their crews. 

“Yer see,” said an old captain of a shark-boat one 
day, ‘‘a Nantucket shark never seen such a critter as 
a woman got up in yer city style, and jest lookin’ at 


chy, Ahiet yur fre e~ ABZ 
her in the bow of the boat, shakin’ her parasol, and 
sereechin’ like a steam-tug, sorter paralyzes that evant &- Fougfion whee £ tar 
shark, and he is willin’ to let yer do ’most anythin’ | Crea. ° 
with him.” | 3 Ke 

pose ee ure J Reto donde 


rhis sort of “sport” seems to have little excuse in 
any sort of utility, since the sharks caught are of a 
ov oepenlort or 
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variety which does not attack men, and their flesh | 
certainly does not serve for food. 


> - - — 
HIS PROFESSION. 

Names and titles are sometimes misleading. A 
gentleman who rejoiced in the title of Doctor of 
Music was stopped on the street one day by an Irish- 
man, who was carrying under his arm a battered and 
ancient cornet. 


indispensable to Speakers and Singers. 
adapted ter Children’ 8 use, 

“Air ye a Docthor of Music?” demanded the man | —— 
with the brass instrument. 

“Tam.” 

“Oh, an’ I’m glad to see yez! This is the old cornet | 
I used ter play in the airmy, and the other day a flat- | 
iron fell on it accidentally.’ 

“Well? 

“Iver since there has been something the matter 
wid the B flat, and” — 

“Well, what?” 

“And, as I was about to say, if you can 
straight, so that I can toot on it properly, I’ ll give ye 
me loife-long blissing an’ twinty-five cints!’ | 

“But Iam not an instrument-mender.” | 

“Yeaint? Then ye’re not much of a docthor, after | 
all!’ 








| 





ist set it 


—<—_—__—_— 


Mr. Beecher relates the following amusing incident 


} 
| 
MISTAKEN. | 
of his recent tour abroad: | 


My visit to England was one round of cordiality 
and sympathy. On one occasion, after I had spoken, | 
I got into my carriage and prepared to drive across 
one of the Thames bridges. You pay a half-penny to 
get across, you know, and another penny for car- 
riages. 

Well, as I got into my carriage crowds shook hands 
with me. They thrust their hands through the win- 
dow, and I was kept busily employed in shaking 
them. | 

As we were crossing the bridge a lank hand was 
thrust in at the window. I shook it. Again it was 
When I saw that 
But the 


third time I was astonished. 

owner had become impatient. 
“A half-penny for your fare,” 
I saw my mistake. 


he said. 


WHAT AILED HIM. 

A gentleman, one of whose friends had died sud- 
denly ina small town in the far West, wrote to the 
postmaster of the place for particulars of his friend’s 
death. 


In reply came the following explicit letter: 


| 
“DEER StuR,—The perticklers of the deth of Hi} 
—vy are hereby inclosed. hed only a breef pus- 
sonal aequaintence with the ded deceased and did | 
not witness his final expiration. But frum them who 
was thare [I lern that he died of the fallure of the 
windpipe to supply breth, in konsekence of wich the 
action of the hart wasn’t rite, and he was soon no 
more. This is the perticklers up to date; if any — 
turn up [I'll let you kno. WILLIAM H 





- > - 
WELL TURNED. 

There were few of the women of Connecticut in 
the last century who did not keep some sort of a 
An entry in one of these diaries shows what 
and also how witty some of 


diary. 


events were recorded, 


the girls of the period were: g. © 
. : % 
“1700. We had roast pork for dinner, and Dr. + WN 
s——, who carved, held up a rib on his fork, and said, ° mr 


o 


‘Here, ladies, is what Mother Eve was made of.’ 
‘Yea,’ said Sister Patty, 


the same kind of critter.’” 


SomME time 


to his mother,— 

“Mother, IT saw nothing with a tail to it.” 

His mother, being unable to understand him, fol- 
lowed the child into the yard, where the little fellow 


PEARS’ SOAP—The Great 


pointed toa snake which was gliding away througn 
i the grass, 





| delicate flavor, combined with purity and strength. [Adv. | 
a 


If not  eeainabie of Druggis t or 


; , ; 
Sarsaparilla contains 100 | 


| 
"Tis vain to seek a powder that defies detection, but 


Every Housekeeper 


who will write on a Postal Card one reason 
why she uses OAKLEY’S QUEEN SOAP 
and will mail it to L. & J. Oakley, New- 
burgh, New York, will receive a handsome 
Pocket Calendar for 1887, and several ad- 
ditional ones for her friends and neighbors. 


Oakley's Queen Soap 


is the outcome of many years of growing 
experience in the making and the use of 
soaps, and we place it in the hands of an 
intelligent and discriminating public, feel- 
ing that it will make abiding friends wher- 
ever it becomes known 
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“ BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES ” have had for many years a world-wide popularity, 
and a reputation unequalled as a remedy for COLDS, COUGHS, HOARSENESS and all 
THROAT TROUBLES. The. above letter, from Rev. Henry Ward Beecher in 1858, is evidence 
of the esteem in which they were held when introduced, over thirty years ago. 








‘and it’s from very much | 
| 
: | FOR 
ago a little three-vear-old, plaving in the . 
yard, came into the house and said in a surprised tone 


English Complexion Soap—is sold throughout the 
United States and in all other parts of the World, and its praises 
are heard and echoed everywhere. 


They are 
Containing nothing injurious, they are especially 
Sold i only in boxes, 25 conte, 
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KING ROBERT’S CHRISTMASES. 


King Robert of the Truce of God, 
Beloved alike of laic lord 
And peasant,—long his reign,— 
His gold he to the needy threw: 
What Christmases old Flanders knew 
And golden Acquitaine! 
And like him of the kindly heart, 
Let us the gold of God impart, 
To lighten want and pain. 
And heart and hall will then renew 
Such Christmases as Bruges knew 
And golden Acquitaine. 
—Selected. 


—~or- en 


For the Companion. 


CHRISTMAS DAY ON “OLD WINDY.” 
By Charles Egbert Craddock. 


The sun had barely shown the rim of his great 
red dise the sombre woods and 
crowned crags of the opposite ridge, when Dick 
Herne, his rifle im his hand, stepped out of his 
father’s log-cabin, perched high among the preci- 
pices of Old Windy Mountain. He waited mo- 
tionless for a moment, and all the family trooped 
to the door to assist at the time-honored ceremony 
of firing a salute to the day. 

Suddenly the whole landscape catches 
a rosy glow, Dick whips up his rifle, a 
jet of flame darts swiftly out, a sharp 
report rings all around the world, and 
the sun goes grandly up—while the 
little tow-headed mountaineers hurrah 
shrilly for ‘‘Chvris’mus!” 

As he began to re-load fiis gun the 
small boys clustered around him, their 
hands in the pockets of their baggy 
jeans trousers, their heads inquiringly 
askew. 

“They air a-goin’ ter hev a pea-fowel 
fur dinner down yander ter Birk’s 
Mill,” Dick remarked. 

The smallest boy smacked his lips— 
not that he knew how pea-fowe/ tastes, 
but he imagined unutterable things. 

*“Somehows I hates fur ye ter go ter 
eat at Birk’s Mill—they air sech a set 
o’ drinkin’ men down thar ter Mal- 
viny’s house,” said Dick’s mother, as 
she stood in the doorway, and looked 
anxiously at him. 

For his elder sister was Birk’s wife, 
and to this great feast he was invited 
as a representative of the family, his 
father being disabled by ‘‘rheumatics,” 
and his mother kept at home by the 
necessity of providing dinner for those 
four small boys. 

‘“‘Hain’t I done promised ye not ter 
tech a drap o’ liquor this Chris’mus 
day ?” asked Dick. 

“That’s a fac’,” his mother admitted. 
“But boys, an’ men folks ginerally, air 
scandalous easy ter break a promise 
whar whiskey is in it.” 

“T’ll hev ye ter know that when I gin 
my word I keeps it!” cried Dick, pridefully. 

He little dreamed how that promise was to be 
assailed before the sun went down. 

He was a tall, sinewy boy, deft of foot as all 
these mountaineers are, and a seven-mile walk in 
the snow to Birk’s Mill he considered a mere trifle. 
He tramped along cheerily enough through the 
Silent solitudes of the dense forest. Only at long 
intervals the stillness was broken by the cracking 
of a bough under the weight of snow, or the 
whistling of a gust of wind through the narrow 
valley far below. 

All at once—it was aterrible shock of surprise 
—he was sinking! Was there nothing beneath 
him but the vague depths of air to the base of the 
mountain? He realized with a quiver of dismay 
that he had mistaken a huge drift-filled fissure, 
between a jutting crag and the wall of the ridge, 
for the solid, snow-covered ground. He tossed 
his arms about wildly in bis effort to grasp some- 
thing firm. The motion only dislodged the drift. 

He felt that it was falling, and he was going down 
—down—down with it. He saw the trees on the 
summit of Old Windy disappear. He caught one 
glimpse of the neighboring ridges. Then he was 
blinded and enveloped in this cruel whiteness. He 
had a wild idea that he had been delivered to it 
forever—even in the first thaw it would curl up 
into @ wreath of vapor, and rise from the moun- 
tain’s side, and take him soaring with it—whither ? 
How they would search these bleak wintry fast- 
nesses for him—while he was gone sailing with 
the mist! What would they say at home and at 


above snow- 


Birk’s Mill? One last thought of the ‘‘pea-fowel,” | 


and he seemed to slide swiftly away from the 
world with the snow. 

He was unconscious probably only for a few 
minutes. When he came to himself he found that 
he was lying, half-submerged in the great drift, 
on the slope of the mountain, and the dark icicle- 
begirt cliff towered high above. He stretched his 
limbs—no bones broken! He could hardly believe 


| fear. 


against the sharp, jagged edges of the rock. 
had lost consciousness in the jar when the moving 
mass was abruptly arrested by a knoll of earth. 
He was still a little dizzy and faint, but otherwise | 
uninjured. 
Now a great perplexity took hold on him. How | 
"has he to make his way back up the mountain, 
; oe asked himself, as he looked at the inaccessible 
cliffs looming high into the air. All the world 
around him was unfamiliar. 


‘every side. 


the valley road that led to Birk’s Mill. He rose 


to his feet, and gazed about him in painful indeci- | with the same gesture—each instinctively laid his 
The next moment a thrill shot through him, | hand upon the pistol that he wore. 


sion. 


to which he was unaccustomed. He had never | 


before shaken except with the cold—but this was | stumbled upon a nest of distillers, only too com- 
| mon among these monntains, who were hiding 
Not from the cliffs above, | from the officers of the Government, and running | 


For he heard voices! 


slid down. Being so densely packed, too, it had | the rocks, and heard the same reeling voice from 
. . o . ' . . . . : . 

buoyed him up, and kept him from dashing | within, beginning to sing once more. But for this 

He | bacchanalian melody the noise of Dick’s entrance 


| through a dark, low passage, an abrupt turn 


Even his wide wan- | all the air was pervaded by an incomparably 
derings had never brought him into this vast, | strong 
| snowy, trackless wilderness, that stretched out on with a look of terror. 
He would be half the day in finding | flected on each man’s face, as on a mirror. 


might have given notice of his approach. As it | 
was, the inhabitants of this strange place were | 
even more surprised than he, when, after groping | 


brought him into a lofty, vaulted apartment. 
There was a great flare of light, which revealed 
six or seven muscular men grouped about a large 
copper vessel built into a rude stone furnace, and 


alcoholic odor. The boy started back 
That pale terror was re- 
At the 


sight of the young stranger they all sprang up 





Poor Dick understood it all at last. He had 


| figures of the distillers. Dick could not have put 
his thoughts into words, but it seemed to him 
| that when men had degraded themselves like this, 


even inanimate nature is something 
nobler. ‘Sermons in stones” 
seek. 


higher and 
were not far to 

He observed that they were making preparations 
for flight, and once more the fear of what they 
would do with him clutched at his heart. He 
Was something of a problem to them. 

*'Phis hyar cub will go blab,” was the first sug- 
gestion. 

“He will keep mum,” said the vocalist, glanc- 
ing at the boy with a jovially tipsy combination 
of leer and wink. “Hyar is the persuader!” He 
rapped sharply on his pistol. ‘This ’ll scotch his 
wheel.” 

“old yer own jaw—ye drunken ’possum!” 
retorted another of the group. “Ef ye fire off 


| that pistol in hyar we'll hey all these hyar rocks” 


—he pointed at the walls and the long colonnades 
—‘‘answerin’ back an’ yowin’ like a pack o’ hounds 


—but from below! Not from the dense growth | their still in detiance of the law and whiskey tax. | ona hot scent. Ef thar air folks outside, the noise 


of young pines on the slope of the mountain,— | He realized that in discovering their stronghold | 
He | he had learned a secret that was by no means a 


but from the depths of the earth beneath! 
stood motionless, listening intently, his eyes dis- | 
tended, and his heart beating fast. 

All silence! Not even the wind stirred in the | 
pine thicket. 





was encased in ice. Dick rubbed his eyes. It 
was no dream. There was the thicket—but whose | 
were the voices that had rung out faintly from 
beneath it ? 
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safe one for him to know. And he was in their 
power, at their mercy! 


“Don’t shoot!” he faltered. 





“T jes’ want ter 


The snow lay heavy among the/| ax the folkses ter tell me the way ter Birk’s Mill.” | 
dark green branches, and every slender needle | What would he have given to be on the bleak 





mountain outside! 


would fotch ’em down on us fur true!” 

Dick breathed more freely. 
speak up for him! He could not be harmed with 
all these tell-tale witnesses at hand. So silent 
now, but with a latent voice strong enough for the 
dread of it to save him! 

The man who had put out the fire, who had led 
the reconnoitering party, who had made all the 


The rocks would 


One of the men caught him as if anticipating | active preparations for departure, who seemed, in 


Two or three, after a low- | 


an attempt to run. 


short, to be an executive committee of one—a 


toned colloquy, took their rifles, and crept cau- | long, lank, lazy-looking mountaineer, with a deci- 


s 
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sion of action in startling contrast to 
his whole aspect, now took this matter 
in hand. 

“Nothin’ easier,” he said, tersely. 
“Fill him up. Make him ez drunk ez 
a fraish b’iled owe/. Then lead him to 
the t’other eend o’ the cave, an’ blind- 
fold him, an’ lug him off five mile in 
the woods, an’ leave him thar. He'll 
never know what he hev nor 
done.” 

“That’s the dinctum !” cried the red- 
bearded man, in delighted approval. 
Then singing in 
voice,— 


seen 


his high quavering 


“*Twixt me an’ you I really think 

It’s almost time ter take a drink!” 
he broke into a wild hiccoughing 
laugh, inexpressibly odious to the boy. 
Dick had an extreme loathing for them 
all that showed itself with impolitic 
frankness upon his face. He realized 
as he had never done before the depths 
to which strong drink will reduce men. 
But that the very rocks would cry out 
upon them, they would have murdered 
him. 

In the preparations for departure all 
the lights had been extinguished, ex- 
cept a single lantern, and a multitude 
of shadows had come thronging from 
the deeper recesses of the cave. In the 
faint glimmer the figures of the men 
up, indistinct, gigantic, dis- 
torted. They hardly seemed men at all 
to Dick ; rather some evil under-ground 
creature, neither beast nor human. 





loomed 





CHRISTMAS 


| A crowd of superstitions surged upon him. 
cast a fearful glance at the ghastly snow-covered 
woods and sheeted earth. 
fireside legends, horrible enough to raise the hair 
on a civilized, educated boy’s head; much more 


On this, the most benign day of all that ever 
dawns upon the world, was he led into these end- 
less wastes of forest to be terrified by the ‘‘harnts” ? 

Suddenly those voices from the earth again! 
One was singing a drunken catch—it broke into 
falsetto, and ended with an unmistakable hiccup. 

Dick’s blood came back with a rush. 
| «J hev never hearn tell o’ the hoobies gittin’ 
| boozy!” he said with a laugh. ‘That’s whar 

they hev got the upper-hand o’ humans.” 
| As he gazed again at the thicket, he saw now 
| what he had been too much agitated to observe 
before, a column of dense smoke that rose from 
far down the declivity, and seemed to make haste 
to hide itself among the low-hanging boughs of a 
clump of fir-trees. 

‘It’s somebody’s house down thar,” was Dick’s 
conclusion. ‘I kin find out the way to Birk’s 
Mill from the folkses.” 

When he neared the smoke he paused abruptly, 
staring once more. 

There was no house! 
among low pine bushes. 
laden branches of the fir. 

“Ef thar war a house hyar I reckon I could see 
| it!” said Dick, doubtfully, infinitely mystified. 
| There was a continual drip, drip, all around. 
Yet a thaw had not seg in. Dick looked up at the 
gigantic icicles that hung to the crags, and glit- 
tered in the sun—not a drop trickled from them. 
| But this fir-tree was dripping, dripping, and the 
| snow had melted away from the pine bushes that 
clustered about the smoke. There was heat below 
certainly, a strong heat, and somebody was keep- 
| ing the fire up steadily. 
| ‘An’ air it folkses ez live underground like 





The smoke rose from 
Above were the snow- 








He | tiously outside to reconnoitre the situation. 


He was remembering | 


horrible, then, to a young barbarian like Dick. | 


| of deep suspicion on Dick. 


DAY ON “OLD WINDY.” 


They imagined that he was a spy, and had been 
sent among them to discover them plying their 
forbidden vocation. The penalty of their still 
was imprisonment for them. His heart sank as 
he thought of it; they would never let him go. 

After atime the reconnoitering party came back. 

“Nothin’ stirrin’,” said the leader, tersely. 

“T misdoubts,” muttered another, casting a look 
“Thar air men out 
thar, I’m a-thinkin’, hid somewhar.” 

“They air furder *n a mile off, ennyhow,” re- 
turned the first speaker. ‘We never lef’ so much 
ez a bush ’thout sarchin’ of it.” 

“The off’cers can’t find this place no-ways ’thout 
that thar chap fur a guide,” said a third, witha 
surly nod of his head at Dick. 

“We're safe enough, boys, safe enough!” cried 
a stout-built, red-faced, red-bearded man, evi- 
dently very drunk, and with a voice that broke into 
quavering falsetto as he spoke. ‘This chap can’t 
do nothin’. We hev got him bound hand an’ foot. 
Hyar air the Philistine, boys! Mighty little Phil- 
istine, though! hi!” He tried to point jeeringly 
at Dick, and forgot what he had intended to do 
before he could fairly extend his hand. ‘Then his 
rollicking head sank on his breast, and he began 
to troll again,— 


™ 


“Old Adam he kem loafin’ round, 
He spied the peelin’s on the ground!” 

One of the more sober of the men had extin- 
guished the fire in order that they might not be 
betrayed by the smoke outside to the officers 
whom they fancied were seeking them. The place, 
chilly enough at best, was growing bitter cold. 
The strange subterranean beauty of the surround- 
ings, the wall and arches, scintillating wherever 
they caught the light; the shadowy, mysterious 
vaulted roof; the white stalactites that hung 
down to touch the stalagmites as they rose up 





from the floor, and formed with them endless 


that he had fallen unhurt from those heights. He | foxes an’ sech!” Dick exclaimed, astonished, as | vistas of stately colonnades, all were oddly incon- 


did not appreciate how gradually the snow had | he came upon a large, irregularly-shaped rift in 





| gruous with the beastly, bloated faces, and mneouth 


And he was to be made as besotted, 
as loathsome, even more helpless, than 
they, in order that his senses might be 


Dick | sapped away, and he should remember no story 
comprehended their suspicion with new quakings. | to tell. 


Perhaps if he had not had before him so 
vivid an illustration of the malign power that 
swayed them, he might not have experienced so 
strong an aversion to it. Now, to be made like 
them, seemed a high price to pay for his life. 
And there was his promise to his mother! As the 
long, lank, lazy - looking mountaineer pressed the 
whiskey upon him, he threw it off with a gesture 
so unexpected and vehement that the cracked jug 
fell to the floor, and was shivered to fragments. 

Dick lifted an appealing face to the man who 
seized him witha strong grip. ‘I can’t—I won't,” 
the boy cried wildly. ‘*I—I— promised my 
mother!” 

He looked around the circle deprecatingly. He 
expected first a guffaw and then a blow, and he 
dreaded the ridicule more than the pain. 

But there were neither blows nor ridicule. They 
all gazed at him, astounded. Then a change, 
which Dick hardly comprehended, flitted across 
the face of the man who had grasped him. He 
turned away abruptly, with a bitter laugh that 
startled all the echoes. 

**J—T promised my mother, too!” hecried. ‘It 
air good that she’s whar she can’t know how I hev 
kep’ it.” 

And then there was a sudden silence. It seemed 
to Dick, strangely enough, like the sudden silence 
that comes after a prayer. He was reminded, as 
one of the men rose at length, and the keg on 





| 


which he had been sitting creaked with the motion, 
of the creaking benches in the little mountain 
church when the congregation started from their 
knees. And had some feeble, groping sinner’s 
prayer filled the silence and the moral darkness! 
The “executive committee” promptly recovered 
himself. But he made no further attempt to force 
the whiskey upon the boy. Under some whis- 
pered instructions which he gave the others, Dick 
was half-led, half-dragged through immensely 
long black halls of the cave, while one of the men 
went before carrying the feeble lantern. When 
| the first glim-:ner of daylight appeared in the dis- 








tance. he understuod that the cave had an outlet | from a pocket on his own person, the momentary | the pull of astring from below; or by pressure on 


other than the one by which he had entered, and | 
evidently miles distant from it. Thus it 
the distillers were well enabled to battle 
that sought them. 

They stopped here and blindfolded the boy. 
How far and where they dragged him through the | 
snowy mountain wilderness outside, Dick never | 
knew. He was exliausted, when at length they 
allowed him to pause. As he heard their steps | 
dying away in the distance, he tore the bandage | 
from his eyes, and found that they had left him | 
in the midst of the wagon road to make his way | 
to Birk’s Millas best he might. When he reached | 
it the wintry sun was low in the western sky, and | 
the very bones of the ‘‘pea-fowel” were picked. | 


was that 


the law 


On the whole, it seemed a sorry Christmas Day, | 
as Dick could not know then—indeed, he never 
knew—what good results it brought forth. For 
among those who took the benefit of the clemency | 
extended by the Government to the ‘*moonshin- | 
ers” of this region, on condition that they discon- 
tinue illicit distilling for the future, was a certain | 
long, lank, lazy-looking mountaineer who sud- 
denly became sober and steady and a law-abiding 
citizen. He had been reminded, this Christmas 
Day, of a broken promise to a dead mother. 


+o, 


For the Companion. 


THE YOUNG WIZARD. 
By Professor Hoffman. 


IN THREE PAPERS. No. I. 


The power of amusing other people is always a 
valuable possession. Any one who can sing a 
good song, tell a good story, or deliver a recitation 
in a spirited way, is sure to be a welcome guest in 
society. Still more appreciated because less often 
met with, is the power of performing a few con- 
juring tricks in a showy and effective manner. 

Among the army of amateurs, the amateur 
conjuror holds a very prominent place, and if he 
uses his talent discreetly, will find ample oppor- 
tunities for displaying his skill, from the casual 
“few tricks,” at an evening party, to the regular 
stage performance for the benefit of some charita- 
ble object. 

Phe comparatively small number of amateur 
magicians is probably attributable to the popular 
belief that conjurors, like poets, are born and not 
made, and that conjuring demands some extra- 
ordinary degree of natural dexterity, not to be 
attained by average mortals. The old-fashioned 
conjuror’s “‘patter,” to the effect that “the quick- 
ness of the hand deceives the eve,” has doubtless 
done much to foster this impression, which those 
of the craft are only too glad to see generally 
entertained. 

As a matter-of-fact, however, mere quickness 
goes for very little in conjuring. A certain amount 
of dexterity is, of course, indispensable, but this 
may be attained in a sufficient degree by a very 
moderate expenditure of time and practice. A 
far more important matter is the ‘‘address” of 
the performer, meaning by that term his general 
style of doing things, the way he moves and 
speaks. 

The more easy and polished any one is in these 
respects, the better conjuror he will make; but 
these are acquirements which every one, conjuror 
or not, should endeavor to cultivate for their own 
sake. Neither need any one be deterred from 
studying natural magic by the fear of being 
thereby led into any serious expense. There are 
tricks, it is true, for which elaborate and costly 
Apparatus is necessary, but these are few and far 
between, while some of the very best illusions can 
be performed at a merely nominal cost, and many 
without any outlay at all. 

I propose in the following articles to give short 
and simple instructions for a number of effective 
tricks, involving only a trifling outlay, and suita- 
ble for drawing-room performance. Some will be 
entirely new; some may be old; but in the latter 
case I will promise that they shall be old friends 
with new faces, having undergone such additions 
or alterations as to make them practically new. 
Further, although I write for “Young Wizards,” 
it is by no means my intention to contine my 
descriptions to mere ‘‘juvenile tricks.” 

The Magician’s Wand. 

This is a short stick or rod, about fifteen inches 
in length, by three quarters, or less, in diameter. 
It is usually of some polished wood, with ebony 
or ivory ends. The uninitiated are accustomed | 
to regard the wand as a mere item of stage cos- 
tume, but this is very far from being the actual 
fact. In the first place, its use contributes, in a | 
very great degree, to the dramatic effect of the 
tricks performed, the mysterious touch of the 
wand impressing the mind of even the most un- 
imaginative spectator, who accepts it, even against 
his will, as being somehow or other the cause of 
the magical transposition or transformation which 
proves to have been effected. 
moreover, as an excuse for many necessary move- 
ments, which without it would seem forced and 
unnatural. 


The wand serves, 


For instance, if the performer has a coin or 
other small object concealed in his hand, by hold- 
ing the wand in the same hand the presence of the 
**palmed” object is effectually masked, and the 
necessary contraction of the hand excites no sus- 
picion. 


In like manner, if he desires secretly to get pos- ' article is made to pass through them. This may | matic sitting, what the performer says being 


turn towards his table in order to pick up or lay 
down his wand gives him the necessary opportu- 
nity. My first piece of advice to the neophyte in 
conjuring would be, *‘accustom yourself to the use 
of the wand.” If a regular wand is not for the 
time being available, an ordinary stick or ruler 
may be used as a substitute. 


The Magician’s Dress. 


A very large number of tricks may be performed 
quite independently of place or costume, but for 
others it is necessary to have some ready means 
of procuring, getting rid of, or exchanging a coin, 


egg, orange, or other small objects. For this pur- 


| pose the professed conjuror has special pockets 


made in various parts of his garments. Where 
the regular “evening dress” or ‘‘claw-hammer” 
coat is worn, it is usual to have a large pocket 
inside each coat-tail, the opening being horizontal, 
and at just such a height that the arm, as it hangs 
by the side, can drop any article into the pocket 
without bending the elbow. These pockets are 
more particularly inteided for secretly getting rid 
of articles, and are known among conjurors as 
profondes, or *“‘deep” pockets. 

In getting possession of small articles another 
kind of pocket is used, alittle semi-circular pocket 
(of the kind called by tailors a “patch” pocket) 
on the hinder part of each trouser-leg, at the same 
height as the profonde, and covered by the coat-tail. 
These are termed pochettes. Some performers also 
have a large pocket opening vertically inside the 


breast of the coat. This is known as a “loading” 
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a lever at some more or less distant part of the 
table. The top of the table is in this case covered 
with a woollen cloth, of some fancy design, the 
intricacies of the pattern serving to mask the out- 
line of the traps. 

The serrante, which is of far greater utility, is 
within the reach of any one. A shallow, wooden 
tray, or even a piece of thin board, screwed to the 
hinder side of an ordinary table, about five inches 
below the level of its upper surface, will answer 
the purpose perfectly. Another and still simpler 
expedient is to cover the table with an ordinary 
woollen table-cover, allowing it to hang down 
rather more at back than in front; and then to 
gather up the hanging portion, and secure it at 
each corner with a couple of pins, so as to form a 
sort of shallow, open bag, say, six inches deep, 
extending the whole breadth of the table. In this 
bag the various articles required are placed. 

The plan, however, which I myself prefer for 
an ordinary drawing-room performance is as fol- 
lows: I use an oblong, wooden box, say, eighteen 
inches long, by twelve wide, and six deep; the 
body of the box being four and one-half inches, 

| and the lid one and one-half inches. A portion 
of the front of the box, ten or twelve inches wide, 
is movable. Its lower edge is hinged to a piece of 
wood which hes flat on the bottom of the box, 
sliding between grooved fillets, fixed to the bottom 
on either side. This portion may, therefore, be 
pulled in and out like a drawer; indeed, it is a 
drawer, save that it has no back or sides. 

The hinges admit of its being opened out flat 
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pocket, being chiefly used for introducing, or 
“loading,” as it is technically called, articles into 
borrowed hats. Where the performer does not 
wear the regular dress-coat, he must use his 
own discretion as to the placing of his pockets, 
bearing in mind that they must unite two qualities, 
viz., they must be readily got at, and they must 
be concealed from observation. 

Another favorite expedient of conjurors is the 
use of the lower edge of the vest in front, asa 
receptacle for small objects. To render it the 
better adapted for this purpose, an elastic band 
about an inch wide should be sewed inside its 
lower edge. The whole front of the vest thus 
becomes a sort of pocket, opening downwards, 
and under this coins, cards and even eggs may be 
carried with perfect safety, there being no fear 
whatever of their prematurely falling out, though 
they can be got instantly into the performer's 
hand, even while actually facing an audience. To 
place an article in this position is known as ‘‘vest- 
ing.” 

The Table. 


It is obvious that in the case of bulky objects, 
such as cannon-balls and bundles of firewood, it 
would be impossible (save in the case of such ex- 
ceptional wizards as my friend Hartz, who is pop- 
ularly believed to have taken out his “inside,” in 
order to facilitate his magical operations) that 
they should be stored about the performer’s per- 
son. These are placed on a shelf, known as the 
servante, behind the performer’s table, on which 
also are dropped articles which the performer may 
desire secretly to get rid of, and which is also 
available for secretly changing one article for 
another of like appearance. 

In order that this may be done without any tell- 
tale noise, the serrante should be padded with a 
thick cushionof wadding. Professional perform- 
ers generally have in addition two or three *‘traps” 
of various sizes cut in the top of the table. These 
are metal plates, working on spring-hinges, which 
keep them constantly closed, unless when any 


when desirable. The inner surface of the ‘‘drawer” 
| portion is padded. The box is large enough to 
contain nearly or quite all the articles necessary 
for a short séance, and when in use is placed 
upon any ordinary table, the hinges being turned 


on the table at either side. From time to time the 
performer, standing behind or at side of the table, 
opens the box to take out or replace (openly) 
some necessary article, and further makes use of 
the top of the box as a ‘‘stand” whereon to elevate 
the objects he is using, that they may be the more 
| conspicuously seen. At a convenient opportunity 
he, unknown to the spectators, pulls out the 
drawer which forms a miniature serrante. When 
the performance is over, the drawer is pushed in 
again, and the servante, together with the balls, 
ecards, coins, or other small articles which may 
have been secretly dropped on it, disappears from 
observation within the box. If any more than 
ordinarily bulky article has to be dealt with, say, 
for introduction into a hat, the hinged front is laid 
flat to give room for it. 

The box should be of mahogany or other hard 





still, covered with dark morocce leather. The 
edges should be rounded, as an egg or glass ball 
will be found to run over such an edge (to fall on 
|the serrante behind) far more easily and noise- 
| lessly than when the edge is left square. A small 
—_ may be constructed in the lid, if thought 





desirable; but this will add considerably to the 
cost of the box, and may for our present purpose 
be very well dispensed with. 

The Conjuror’s Patter. 

There are two distinct elements in a conjuring 
| trick; the mechanical and the dramatic. The 
| bare mechanical effect produced may often he 
| described in a dozen lines, but this is to the fin- 
| ished illusion what an air picked out with one 
| finger on the piano is to the same melody harmo- 
nized by a skilled musician. Three parts of the 


| effect of a trick lies in what may he called its dra- 


session of some article, either from his table, or _ be done hy direct pressure on the article itself; by | quite as important as what he does. 


towards the spectators. A lighted candle is placed | 


wood, and either painted a dead black, or, better | 
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| Every effort should be made to give the appear- 
| ance of reality, i. e., the effect produced should be 
duly led up to, and plausibly accounted for, so 
| as to seem a consequence, natural or supernatural, 
|of the performer’s proceedings. This is done by 
means of what is termed the ‘‘patter,” or spoken 
portion of the trick, which should be so arranged 
as to have, at least, a colorable appearance of 
truth, and at the same time to occupy and misdi- 
rect the attention of the spectators at critical mo- 
ments. To this end the conjuror should prepare 
beforehand, and with the utmost care, the story 
which he proposes to tell, and should ascertain by 
frequent rehearsal, not only that he can deliver it 
with ease and fluency, but that it works in har- 
mony, in peint of time and otherwise, with the 
various acts he has to perform. 

I cannot better illustrate my meaning than by 
taking, as the first items of my magical course, two 
old and threadbare tricks, and showing how, by 
means of judicious combination and well-arranged 
“patter,” they may be made to form a really neat 
and effective illusion. 

I find, however, that I have already filled my 
allotted space, and must, therefore, postpone my 
further explanations to my next paper. 


——— 


For the Companion. 
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Early in the summer of 1884 I was writing in 
my study at Norwood, when I became conscious 
of the incessant tinkling of a little bell in the 
garden. It rather disturbed my ideas, and I went 
out to see what it could be. 

On opening the garden door, I saw a little Per- 
sian kitten dancing about among the flowers, play- 
ing with the grass-stems, and rattling merrily a 
little bell which was hung round her neck by a 
blue ribbon. I called the kitten, and it at once 
ran up to me ina manner which showed that it 
had been kindly tre&ted. Fearing that harm 
might come to it from the stone-throwing boys 
who passed my house on their way to and from 
school, [ picked it up and took it into the house. 

My young folks fell in love with it at once, and 
the kitten showed no signs of fear, but was as 
familiarly playful as if it had lived with us all its 
life. Knowing that it did not belong to any one 
in our immediate neighborhood, I instituted in- 
quiries by means of the local tradesmen for the 
purpose of restoring it to its owner. 

For some days the search was without results, 
but at last a messenger arrived, and claimed the 
pretty little wanderer. My young people, who had 
fondly hoped that they might retain the kitten, 
were quite inconsolable at the loss of their new 
pet. The gentleman who took away the kitten 
was so much moved by their regrets that he 
promised to ask for one of its brothers or sisters, 
when there should be one to spare. Accordingly, 
in a few weeks we received a tiny kitten of rather 
a curious color. It was mostly white, but had 
patches of fawn color on its back and the top of 
its head and tail. As to the tail, it was very short 
and pointed, and when the kitten ran across the 
room it looked so like a rabbit that it was called 
“Bunny” on the spot. 

With one exception, all the inmates of the house 
were delighted with Bunny. The solitary excep- 
tion was our old and staid tom-cat ‘‘Brownie.” 
He altogether objected to the new-comer, and 
audibly expressed his objections whenever Bunny 
came near him. 

Her pride in her bell has always been amusing, 
she evidently thinking that it showed her superi- 
ority to Brownie. 
| One day she contrived to lose her bell, having 
| torn the ribbon to which it had been suspended. 
| She was quite disconsolate, not knowing how to 
express her wants. 

Finding that she was quite miserable without 
her bell, I went to the saddler’s and bought a blue 
morocco leather collar mounted with silver, and 
having two bells. When I brought it home, she 
was not in the room, but as I took it out of its 
wrapper, the bells tinkled. The cat was at the 
other end of the house, but she heard the bells, 
and with a sharp cry of joy, came rushing into 
the room, leaped on to the table, and held up her 
head for the collar. 

She was so impatient that she could hardly 
wait until the collar was fastened. The moment 
that she was released, she sprang off the table, ran 
to Brownie, and shook her new hells at him. 
| Having thus asserted her superiority, she went 





| 





| round to every member of the family, in order to 

| receive their congratulations. 

| She runs races with my daughters, and plays 
at “‘hide-and-seek,” the rules of which she knows 

|as well as they do. They complain, however, 
|that she cheats, and always looks to see where 
they hide. 

She was always a good mouser, and in the pur- 
suit of her vocation causes my eldest son much 
trouble. When she has caught a mouse, and has 
played with it for a while, she insists on putting it 

| into one of his boots, and then fetching him to 
shake it out again. At last he was obliged to put 
his hoots in a cupboard where she could not get at 
them. 

Her inordinate pride in her kittens was most 
|amusing. She could not be happy unless some 
one was admiring her offspring. . 
The kittens, cal'ed “Fluff” and “Toodles,” grew 
apace, and became quite as amusing as their 
| mother, inheriting many of her ways. Ww. 
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we will send a pair half-clamp ment of the region west of the Mississippi—The Omaha 

FOR 1 nickel-plated Roller Skates, | “WEEKLY BEE.’ imen copies mailed free. 
with patent anti-friction bearings. Address THE BEE P BLISHI po COMPANY, 

Send size wanted. Address GEO. D. BURTON, MAHA, NEBRASK 

194 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, | 





99 & 101 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 














EALTH, SOUTH, CLIMATE. Escape cold | BABY’S | BIRTHDAY, 
Northern’ Winters, and learn about | 


e: any ae eke ade wa 


Southern ¢ jae Send 50 cents for Southern | 
Journal of L Six months on trial. Address 
HEAL ~ *UBLISHING co., Asheville, N.C. 


a aed us = 
names of twoor reneve other babies, —4 per 













































































































———— 80 a han 
The Fronefield’s Cattle Powder Co. mon a Dye Sam ple Carat to the mother nd 
will send by mail, FREE, a valuable Wells, 
package of their famous Cattle Powder, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Ve 
useful host one owning horses, cows, 
doliars, Addr: Address 301 Cattowhitt St., Philadelphia, Pa. CHAM pone 
1$4t0$5 $5 A DAY invows own net 
town seiling 
to the | Nickel Tidy ee mEECI Tate 
“Sample and Ager and Ay oat ~ price list by mail getting the “Champion”; if your Qestee hasn't iA sen 
16c. in 2e, stamps. W. Hasselbach. box ASL, Sandusky,O. us. Send 6 cents in stamps for Illustrated 84-Page 
HN P, LOVELL’S SONS, Manufacturers, BOSTON, MASS, 
concerning this most meritorious | “HOME EXERCISER"/for Brain- Work. 
gavcnt for Ladies, Misses, and Youths: the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
& CO., Boston, Mass. Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in. sq. floor-room, 
The Great Secret of the Canary breeders of the Hartz. sive. cheap. Send for Cire’r. “HOME 
yt > > 16 E. Mth St. & 713 5th Ave. N.Y. Prof, 
them in constant health. 15 ce mts en ay OP D.L. Dowp. Wm.Blakie, author of “How to Get Strong,” 
3IRD FOOD © O., 400 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
send 10ec, for a TRIANGULAR DOMINOS. 
copy of the Scroll The New Standard Amusement, comprising 
Sawyer,” with a | 
large Working 
dress “SCROLL S- WYER,” Cleveland, € Ohio. structions, postpaid, 25 cents, A cheaper set, 
re ICAN CYC CoN EN 10 cents silver. 
oy AMES Ive UNCLES 
th Sizesa Prine 
"Beno Stame rene tase cctee |113 ELEGANT CHROMATIC | CARDS FREE. 
_— —_—____—— — By writing us Same "poe J ; “this ~~} oy 
WONDERFUL MECHANICAL INVENTION. Lane's Celebrated Liver Pills (for sale by all dreg- 
FUN for old and young. leasant pastime for wintry ||eists at 25c. a box), we will send you a package of 
enius and perseverance. Sent. prepaid, on receipt of apg na imported Oleogra Cards. Be sure 
85 cis. STANDARD MFG. CO.. Box 323, New Haven, Ct. | | to write your address plainly. FLEMING BROS. 
tsburgh, Fa.) 
GLOVE CO., GLOVERSVIL |= ——<$_— 
New York,willsenc Send SIX Cents 
Men’s fleece-lined B uckskin Gloves for $1; 1 pair Boys’ fora sample 
lined Dogskin Sg with F 
both pairs for $1.50. Send for price list, 
Barney and, Bert a less COLLA 
‘0 Stee unners, sizes 8 to 
1134 in. $1.20 per palre express | | Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. AND Pan OF LAR 
and screws 8c, per ir, ky ys 6c. each. Acme woenebes 
Bu, | all postpaid. W. R. PI PERRY, New London, Conn. Made of cloth, and are completely erat SIBLE. 
: gE ag Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 
Chart containing full Set Self-Teaching Lessons in 
either art, 1@ Cents; both arts, 2 Cents, No stamps LYON & HEALY 
mana iter he Sey selina gn 
Catalogue of 


much Valuable, information. 
sheep, pigs, or poultry. may save you hundreds of 
folder, l.very fame- BEST IN THE WORLD. HAS NO EQUAL, Insist 
ily buys Png 
of Guns, Rifles, relia eee Police Goods, &c. Retavliones = 
See large advertisement in 1886 30 
Premium List for fuil particulars | 
ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Children, or address GEO, FROST 
| new, scientific, durable, comprehen- 
BIRD MA will restore the song of SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE,” 
tions for taking care of domestic pets mailed FREE. | says of it: “I never saw any other I liked half as well.” 
Simple Games for the Young, Elaborate Games 
Moorish Bracket Design, or $1.00 for one year, Ad- | Ingenious, set of 36, in handsome box, with in- 
9 H. RICHARDS, Troy, N. Y. 
MA od 2 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY. CHICAGO. ILLS. 
and sending us a wrapper from a box of Dr.C. 
evenings. The moving ime ~ ianical animal. a marvel ot | felegant cards, including neon and Satin | d 
eicieeneratlas Besantenats We refer you to any druggist. Pittsbu 
BUCKS Qestente. direct ‘oon factory. 1 pair 
‘ur Tops, for 60 cents ; IN ENE 
or postage pa: plates 
INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 
AND TY PE- 
GHORT-HA AN D WRITING, _| REVERSIBLE COLLAR GO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 
accepted. HAVEN’S | COLLEGE, Phila., 1 Phila., Pa. 
a Tacrumente, 
nts, 400" 


“A year is year is being 
earned by que 
tent, thrifty men | 


pa a a. selling the Mlssour Steam Washer. CEL 
EBRA EVERYWHERE. Sample on TRI AL. 


le 
prea sealading Repairing M: 
fGaadaes ian JILW rat TH, Box 5006, St. Louis, Mo. 


tials, Trimmings, etc. 

As ise ge Reel for 
matear Ban xercises and Scales, 

FoR _ ied Lit 0 jor’s b—) Band Ausee™ “™* “ and a 


DRESS MAKING. | - TELEGRAPHY. 


adic s who wear ‘“‘Featherbone” in Dresses, Waists and 
If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 


Corsets, are delighted with it. Wiil not warp, break, or 
_ Split. Sold by the Wholesale and Retail Trade ‘verywhere. 
A nice one FREE constructing and operating Short Lines of Te teeraphy, 
TO ALL who send I4c, . send your address and get J. H. BUNNELL & ( 








AUTOGRAPH ., 


for our book of Same | | Manual of Instruction for Learners of Tel omeneer, | 
ALBU MS ple ‘wane 4 Poy and | iatest edition, which we will send Free of Charge to all 


bs who apply by mail or otherwise, It is the plainest and 
CIVEN AWAY! ! arents pon hg best book of instr uction in Telesraphy ever published. 
QQ MAKE 


CLASS STAINING. ONE: own 


windows, transoms, fire-screens. &c. Real VENETIAN 


z 


H. B cL O., 
106 ona 108 Liberty Street, New York. 























cathedral and jewelled /eaded stained glass, Any design | HOW TO 
made AT HOME at trivial cost. The Jatest London 
Decorative Art; stamp for Circulars on Art Work. * 
* EUGENE PEARL, 23 Union Sq., New York. 
ew book containing plans 


m specications for 25 houses, 





all sizes, from 2 rooms up. Sent 
: by ds. on a of "cents, 
i — Cco., 





Our $15 Shot Gun now $10. 

“$15 Breechloader “ $9.50 

All kinds —— —— “nso ery 

elsewhere. Sen mp for illus! 

catalogue, POWELL & CL EMERT, 

180 Main St.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 31 re —- t. — York. 
DR. SWETT’S COUGH Lg eg {epg oe 
Horehound, Boneset, Elm, Flax-Seed, Licorice, ROUND 
makes one quart Syrup. No Narcotics. No poisons oa TRIP 
any kind, but safe an ‘effectual in all aes and “ae 


Affections. sie. 8 pao kage. Sent by mail, id. N. SIGLER'S Grand Pullman ca EXCURSION 
0; 


Botanic Depot, Boston, Mass. GEO.W.SWETT, Prop. 'y conducted, Chicago, St. oe is, 
A PRINTING a Ess Kansh Cit Temi Onmaba, and other “Western Cities, month- 

Is a bapa at ge for a bay. = by ah ‘or California, over th z “ ond fe 

cuts like a Knife, nor makes anoise like a 6 + world, For par- | 

gun, nor u = like a a but — GREAT SCENIC ROUTE ticulars address 

cates as well as amuses, and is a source 0 nag 

income instead of expense. Circular free. | H.C.SIGLER, Manager, 236 Clark S St, Chicago. | 

Specimen book of t Tp 5c. Amateur | 

Printers’ Guide, lic. Address, JOSEPH | 

WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New Y Street, New Y ork, | 


NEW MUSIC EVERY MONTH MONTH, | | 


FOLIO, only $1.60 a year; 

Wesent Monthly: “contains 18 to 20 new ae | 
Music every month, with 12 pages Musical matter at | 
tome and abroad; also an clecant lithograph of some 
joted Musician or celebrity, suitable for framing, in 
‘ach issue. Send $1.60 and get the Folio for one year. 
\ddress WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Send 2-cent stamp for Sample Copy. 















STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Cleanli- 
net, Pa pility and Proutistecs: Ga Unes ualled. 
BROS. rietors, Canto ass. 





for the Social Circle, Intricate Games for the | 





| Zuo Snest Powdered_Chocolate for family use. 
res no boiling. Invaluable for D a ptics 
] ancUhildren. pe Sue of vowr dealer, or senc stamps | 


— H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia 
ELECTRIC BUTTON. 


The Chestnut Bell out- 
| done, Press the button 
| gently, or the shock will 
be too great for you. Ask 
your friend if he has seen 
the new Electric Button? 
if not, hand it to him, and 
he will immediately want 
to give ita trial. Sample, 
by mail, 15e. each; 6 for 
T5e.; B1.25 iN dozen. 
ECK NYDER, 
128 Nassau St., New York 


X7TIOLIN SuUTEITS 


Consisting of Violin, Box, Bow, 

and Teacher. Sent to any part 4 
the United State | 
on 1 to3 days’ trial | 
before buying. 


















at $4, 88, $15 and $25 each. Send Stamp for Beau- 
fifully "Tilustrated %-page C: — = of Violins, Guit 
Banjos, Cornets, Flutes. Lowest Prices, Mail Orders a 
Specialty. C.W. STORY, 26 Central St., Boston, Mass, 


A COPY OF OUR BOOK | 








nfants 


Feeding of 


| Giving an onuiyebe and inoetien of Mellin’s Food, 
| advice and useful information for nursing mothers and 
| invalids, mailed free to any address. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., 
41 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


YIELDS TO EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 


Owing to the Diagonal 
yen Elasticity of the Moth 











‘a exclusively) will fit first 
time worn. Requires 
j no breaking in. cae f 


| 
| 
| 
| returned by seller a 

| ter being worn 10 days 


if not found the mos 
PERFECT FITTING, 


1 Healthful & Comfortable 
Corsets ever worn. See 


Sold by all dealers. 
d Price by mail, $1.35 

i and upwards. Mention this paper. 

CROTTY BROS., Chicago, I ile 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 

The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, | 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
and is the best Cough medicine in 
the world. Pleasant totaste. 25c., 
== 50c., and $1. Ask your Seg | 
for itand keep in readiness, 


AN A SD NR RR AT 
| Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. = | 


























| German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns and bunions, 





100 1LUD. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 


RULES FOR ANITTING, EMBROID- 


(43 A 1 ee ee 
| STAMPS. WASTE 





EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above as well as the celebrated 
Eureka Knitting Silks, Filosene, and Wash 
Etching Silks, al! of which are Pure Dye and fast 
colors. For sale by all leading dealers. 











PURE COD LIVER 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals. <4 | 





It is ineensinte toover estimate the value of warm 
feetatthisseasonof the year. Thousandsof valu- 
able lives are sacrificed every year in consequence 
of damp, cold feet. Cold feet lay the foundation for 
Pulmonary Diseases, so fatal to the people of our 
land. Could we make the world know how valuable 
our Magnetic Foot Batteries are for keeping up a 
warm, genial — through the feet and limbs, none 
would be without them. These insoles warm the 
whole body, keep the vital forces Op. magnetize the 
iron in ne. blood, and cause a feeling of warmth 
and comfort over the whole body. If no other result 
was produced than to insulate the body from the 
wet, cold earth, the Insoles woula be invaluable. In 
many cases the Insoles alcne willcure Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, an. Swelling of the Limbs. §$1a pair, or 
three pairs for $2to any address by mail. Send stamps 
or currency in letter, stating size of boot or shoe, 
and we will send free by mail to any part of the 
world. Send for our book, mK PLAIN ROAD TO 
HEALTH.” Free to ery, addres: 

CHI OAS? MA INETIC SHIELD Co., 
No. 6C a al Music Hall, Cc hicago, Ti. 


Iowe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 

X< to the 
Sa§ CUTICURA 
»Y REMEDIES’ 


] ISFIGURING HUMORS, Hentiinting Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, scrofula, and 
Infantile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 





cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 


poisonous elements, and removes the cause, 


CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itech- 
ne. and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Seaip, heals 
cers, and restores the hair. 
CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is indis- 
ensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
slemishes, C happed and Oily Skin. 
Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.: SOAP, 25e.; 
RESOLVENT, $1.00, Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co,, Boston, Mass. 


ee Send for “How | to Cure Skin Dise ases, 








Sharp, Sudden, Sciatic, Neur Rheum: ute, and 
Nervous Pains instantly relie red by CUTICURA 
| ANTI- PAIN PLASTER. 2%. 


2 THE FAMOUS PLYMOUTH ROCK 


$3 PANTS 


Neatly boxed and sent by 
mailor prepaid e xpre ssany- 
where In the U. Made 
from woolen ¢ loths ‘careful- 
ly selected for durability 
and neat styles. Every pair 
cut to order, with the un- 
derstanding that the money 
shall be refunded if buy- 
er is not fully satistied upon 
receiving the pants. Ve : 
very rarely fail to please, 
but when we do, we find it 
is a good advertisement to 
send another pair or the 
money, Whenever the buyer 
desires, thus turning a pos- 












are bed-rock manufac- 
turers, buying cur cloths 
direct from the looms and 
reaching the consumer by a short cut. If people only 
knew how largely the ordinary cost of clothing is made 
up of jobbers’ and retailers’ expenses and big profits, 
they Would understand why we can afford to sell 50 
cheaply. Of course, unless we counted our customers 
by the thousands, we could not do it. You may rave lots 
of money in the future by investigating this NOW, Send 
us your waist and insidé leg measure, together with $3, 

and 35 cents for postage (or express) and packing, and 
tell what color you prefer. Or send 6c, for box samples 
of cloth to select from, Will include good cloth tape- 
measure free if you will mention this paper, We refer 
to American Express Co., Boston, and 20 of the leading 
papers in the land, in which we are steady advertisers 


LYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 81 Milk Street, Eoston, Mass, 


OPPOSITION ONLY MAKES THIS CAT GROW. 














AVERY BIG CAT- 


ALOGUE, but now we have two. 
PART 1 contains 192 large pages of 
STAMPING PATTERNS only, showing 
about 5000 of the newest designs, many of 
which are original with us. 


PART 2 contains illustrated instruc- 


tions for Kensington Painting, Lustre 
Painting, Lava Work, Tapestry Painting, 
Drawn Work, Honiton and Point Lace 
Making, Iridescent Painting, Paris Tint- 
, Tissue Flower Making, Embroidery 
Stitches, Alliance Embroidery, etc, etc., 
with numerous engravings showing all 
that is newest and best in Fancy Work 
|and Novelties in Decoration. 
Price of either of these books, 25 cts. 


Bentley's Art Needlework, 


12 “West 14th St., New York. 
In ordering please mention whether 
Part 1 or Part 2 is wanted, or enclose 50 
cents for both. 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 









Cures Coughs, Colds, Agthma, Bronchitis & all Scrofulous Humors. 
To One and All. ou suffering from a | 
Cough, Cold, ~ €. Gece is. or any of the various | 
ulmonary troubles that so Firm end in Consumption? 
f so, use * Wilbor’s Pure Cod Liver Oil and Lime.” asafe 
and sure remedy, This is no quack _ ration, butis reg- | 
wer ly prescribed by the medical faculty. Manufactured 
only by 4.4, Wilbor,Chemist,Boston.Sold by all druggists. 


AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition, 








THE YOUTHS (OMPANION «<*> 


SY. 








Uh TK HNOUNCEMENT) ae 60m YEAE 


The Companion has now reached a weekly circulation of nearly 400,000 copies. The position which it holds as a family paper is 
due to the fact that it exemplifies and exalts all that is best in life, without sacrificing the interest and vitality of the stories and 
articles it publishes; and that while it seeks to entertain, its pages are dignified and enriched by the contributions of the most illus- 


trious living authors. 
$5000 Prize Stories. 


Wishing to attract to its columns new and untried writers, as well as experienced authors, the ComPANION offered last December $5,000 in 


Prizes for the best original Serial and Short Stories. About five thousand Stories were received in response to this offer. The awards made 


by the unanimous decision of the readers of the Serial Stories have been as follows : 


$1,500, First Prize for ‘‘BLIND BROTHER,” to begin in Jan., 1887. 
$'750, Second Prize for ‘‘DOLLIKINS and THE MISER.” 
$500, Third Prize for ‘BET and HER FAMILY.” 

$2,250, For the Six Best Short Stories, to appear in 1887. 

Serial Stories will also be Published by the Favorite Authors, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE and C. A. STEPHENS. 





Adventures. Narratives. 


IN CAMP AND OUT OF IT. AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. An American girl’s 
Just the kind of story description of a Turkish Harem, edited by Hon. S. 8. COX. 
that boys relish; by C. A. STEPHENS. | wy PURCHASE OF A TOLEDO BLADE, by NUGENT ROBINSON. 
ae So THE PLUCKIEST BOY IN FLORIDA. Lassoing a 
Canoe, by E. W. THOMSON. . 
. oe fourteen-foot alligator, by WM. T. HORNADAY. 
FAR UP THE CONGO. A fresh narrative of life in a FRANK ¥, WHITE 
Congo Colony, by DANIEL W. FOSS. A MUTINY IN MID-OCEAN, by ; . . 
TALES OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND COAST. “The Krak- AN INDIAN’S GRATITUDE. One of the experi- 
en’s Den;” ‘Cast Adrift by a Rorgnal;” ‘Stranded ences of a cavalry major, by Lieut. A. L. WAGNER. 
Monsters,” &c., by ¢. H. TURNER. STORIES OF OUR NAVY: ‘‘A Cruise after Pirates ;” 
NOT A WELCOME VISITOR. One of the best “The Corsair’s Prison,” &c., by M. A. PHILLIPS. 
bear stories of the year, by F. W. CALKINS. | AT THE COURT of the Queen of Madagascar, by Lieut. M. A. SHUFELDT. 





Articles by Famous Authors. 


MY YEAR IN A LOG CABIN. Chapters of Autobiography. W. D. HOWELLS. 
FROM THE HUT TO THE PANTHEON. A Study in 
Evolution, by Prof. T. H. HUXLEY. 
THE WONDERS OF THE CASCAPEDIAC. The most remarkable 
Salmon River in the world. A personal experience, by The MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
ILLUSTRATED for the Companion, by The PRINCESS LOUISE. 
ROMANCES OF THE ST. LAWRENCE, by FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


A LESSON IN LITERATURE by the Historian of English 


Literature, H. A. TAINE. 
ILLUSTRIOUS EXAMPLES among Young Men who have 


been reclaimed from evil courses, by ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 





Miscellaneous Sketches. Natural History. 


A NIGHT IN A ROYAL TOMB, by THOMAS W. KNOX. 
PERILS OF MEXICAN STAGING, by A. F. SEARS. 
OJEBWA MAGIC, by 


HOW I DID the Lake of Como and the Splugen Pass 
on a Dollar a Day, NUGENT ROBINSON. | SHEEP-HERDING IN Western Texas, by L, C. BRADFORD. 


A VALUABLE PAPER on Natural History, The DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
THE TIGER OF THE SEA; a SEA BAT, &c., by Cc. F. HOLDER. 
Dr. G. A. STOCKWELL. | JACKYTIBOY. A Wicked Magpie, by Rev. J. G. WOOD. 
MARVELS OF THE AURORA, by Lieut. SCHWATKA. 


THE TOWN POUND. ‘Bub;” ‘‘ Totterley’s Cosset;” DANGERS AND DEVICES in Plant and 
“‘A Game of Poison;” and other stories, by C. A. STEPHENS. -Animal Life, by ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 





Helpful Papers. 


BOYS WHO SUCCEED AT WEST POINT, by Gen. WESLEY MERRITT. 
“BOYS WHO SUCCEED at the Naval Academy, by Admiral DAVID PORTER. 
PROFITABLE RANCHES for Small Capitalists, by E. V. SMALLEY. 
ODD WAYS OF GAINING A LIVING, by Prof. WILLIAM MATTHEWS. 
HINTS ON ECONOMICAL HOUSE-BUILDING, by Cc. L. WINGATE. 
HOME STUDIES: How to Promote Them, by Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
OPPORTUNITIES for Young Men in tho Territories, by the Governors of DAKOTA and ALASKA. 
NURSING IN SPECIAL DISEASES, by a Trained Nurse, ELIZABETH BR. SCOVIL. 
TRADE SCHOOLS for Boys, by Gen. FRANCIS A. WALKER. 


A Prominent Feature of the Companton is its Editorial page, in which leading current events are reviewed, without political or sectarian bias. 
An Entire Page is devoted to very young readers, for whom humorous pictures, puzzles and stories are especially provided. 


Subscription Price $1.75 a year. We will send the first number in January, containing the opening chapter of Buinp Brotuer, the $1500 Prize 


SERIAL Story, to any of your friends whom you would like to have subscribe, if you will send us their names. 


Address PERRY MASON & CO., 4i Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








